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The Youth of the Church 
GERARD S. SLOYAN 


N American literary critic of considerable stature tells in his 

autobiographic sketch what iife was like for a little Jew in 

the Brownsville section of Brooklyn thirty years ago. It is a 
memorable account. He speaks of his religion feelingly as something 
grand and austere: “Even in their synagogue, under the chandeliers 
terrible with sun all through the ‘Great Day’ of Atonement, I had 
heard them up in the front pews nearest the Ark making a little 
deal whenever they looked up at intervals from the prayers they 
were mumbling so fast that even they, I guessed, had no notion 
what the words meant. They neither believed nor disbelieved; 
they never thought about it; He had been with us a long time. 
Only, there was no promise of gladness in Him. Surely He had 
been real in der Heym?””? 

This extract puts its finger unerringly on the limitations of a 
faith that is all loyalty and unmeditated custom. The observations 
would seem to be as valid for the New Covenant as the Old. No 
more than the Jew is the Christian absolved from finding gladness 
in the Lord, who is equally real in every clime, Who since Pentecost 
has had no single homeland. 

An ageless God is easily conceived in terms of age and static 
sameness. He should not be, of course. If there must be an analogue 
for Him it is vigour and the resiliency of youth. The psalmist sang, 
“Like clothing you change them [the carth and the heavens] and 
they are changed,/ but you are the same and your years havenoend”’ 
(101 [102]: 27f). Then, as if to counter-balance any misconception 
that might arise of Him who established the earth “‘of old,” in 
the next song the Lord is described as renewing the psalmist’s youth 
like the eagle’s (102 [103]: 5). The Isaian Book of Consolation has 
Yahve restoring the failing strength even of youth, under the same 
figure of an eagle’s wings (/s. 40:31). The young grow weary, 
but El Olam, God Eternal, rejuvenates them. Older than the hills, 
He is nonetheiess younger than youth. 

The Church prays to her guiding Spirit, “Riga quod est aridum 
.. . Flecte quod est rigidum.” The sequence is in the same strain 
as the ancient plea, “Emitte spiritum tuum...” which saw in the 
Lord’s breath creation and renewal (Ps. 103 [104]: 30). But despite 


1. Alfred Kazin, A Walker in the City, New York, 1951, pp. 103 f. 
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the Spirit’s power to inflame, despite the prayer for His moisture 
and balm, hearts are not always filled and the fire of love is not 
always kindled. There is resistance. The result is dryness and 
stiffness, the signs of age. The Spirit is young but hearts grow old. 


A fruit-bearing tree 


Mr. Gerald Brenan tells of meeting an amiably anti-clerical 
schoolmaster in Cordova—one wonders if he would have stood 
treat to any other kind—who reports to him: “Yes, there has been 
a genuine revival (in schooling). But you must bear in mind that 
the Church in Spain is like an old, old tree, some of whose branches 
have fallen and lie rotting on the ground. Not all the people you 
see dressed as Catholics are Catholic inside.’’? The holier-than-thou 
smugness characteristic of the /apsus may put us off, but the 
Cordovan’s analogy merits attention. The Church is not in fact 
meant to be an old, old tree with sapless limbs. Her Founder 
spoke of the Father’s Reign as a tree greater than any garden herb; 
in its branches the birds of the air would settle (Mt. 13: 32). Surely 
Christ had in mind Ezechiel’s parable of Israel the great cedar, 
“which shall put forth its branches and bear fruit,’ despite the 
ravages of Babylon and Egypt (Ez. 17:23). “From its topmost 
twigs, I will pluck a tender one,/ And I will plant it on a high and 
commanding mountain,” the prophecy had read (v. 22). When 
this tender shoot came to maturity, Christ did not claim a cedar’s 
eminence for it, but He did insist that, ‘Under it shall nestle birds 
of every feather,/ In the shadow of its branches shall they nestle” 
(Joc. cit.). As for Himself, He chose to be the supple vine which would 
give life to branches (Jn. 15: 5). Saint Paul saw in Israel the true 
olive’s stock, and in the Gentiles the wild olive branches grafted 
in (Rom. 11: 17-24). The two share root and richness of the true 
olive equally. 

In all these figures employed by the living word of Scripture 
there is talk of life and vigour and newness, none of fallen, rotting 
branches. Yet it is the Catholic fact, just as it was under the Law 
when a pruning-hook was needed (Mt. 3: 10), that in her visible 
aspect the Church shows evident signs of the “infirmity of our 
human condition.”* The tragic inclination toward evil in the 
individual is at the bottom of this, says Pope Pius XII. 


2. Gerald Brenan, The Face of Spain, New York, 1956, p. 36. 
3. Mystici Corporis Christi (29 June 1943), C.T.S., London, 1951, p. 40, par. 64. 
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THE YOUTH OF THE CHURCH 


A result is the appearance of age and decay in an organism which 
in its formal principle can suffer neither the one nor the other. 
The Church in its faith, sacraments and other gifts is inexhaustibly 
fecund. Yet how are men to know that? As Jesus observed, they 
judge by what they see. 

To speak of the youth of the Church is to employ a figure of 
language. The Church is a created thing, of course. It is the body 
of Christ existing in time. For that reason one is correct in speaking 
of the “early Church,” designating either the first three decades 
or the first three centuries, as he may choose. After that, however, 
terms lose their literal meaning. Is twenty centuries infancy, 
adolescence or advanced age for the Church? Who can say? Any 
mention of youthfulness has to mean that the living organism, the 
Church, possesses figuratively the properties of youth rather than 
age. The seeds of her destruction are not at work in her nor even 
sown. This situation is totally unique among living organisms. 
The Church is assured life in undiminished vigour. The factors 
that mean “‘age” for the human organism are diet, climate, psychic 
influence, and cell structure. The last-named rules the day, for there 
is no appeal from the sentence of catabolic change. The soul is 
powerless to stay the destructive process. In the physical organism 
at least, age must come on. 

It is a different matter in the realm of the spirit. The eighty-year 
old can be as youthful as any in the company. He cannot not 
have experienced, and in that sense much of the discovery proper 
to youth is closed to him. What he can do is continue to assimilate 
new experiences and be modified by them. If “quasi-infinity” 
describes humanity’s power to “‘become all things,” then in theory 
youth is perpetual. All that is needed is a soul conscious of the 
many accidental forms it has never taken. 


The life-giving Spirit 


We are safe in attributing endless youth to the Church because 
although her constituent cells wither and die by a law of nature, 
her informing Spirit is vivificans until the end of time. He has a 
truly infinite capacity, and is limited only by the finite quality 
of those who make up the Church. 

How, then, can the Church look hoary and old in any age? That 
is the problem. She is from the first Christ’s youthful bride, without 
wrinkle or blemish. How do people come to take her for a dowager 
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or a crone; a “‘great brood-hen of earth” forever clucking if chicks 
make a move to leave her side or anyone comes near? Men make 
the false identification because of the failure of Christians adequately 
to be the Church. The Son, her Bridegroom, adorns her from the 
day of her “nuptials of blood upon the cross and the wedding 
embrace of Pentecost.’ The adornments are His peace, His visible 
and temporal empire over ali flesh, and a participation in the hatred 
of the world. These gifts mean that the Son’s glory is hers, and His 
unity with the Father likewise hers by participation: ‘“claritatem, 
quam dedisti mihi, dedi eis: ut sint unum sicut et nos unum sumus” 
(Jn. 17: 22). It should at the same time never be forgotten that the 
Bride must expect the recriminations visited on the Spouse. 

One does not walk into Christ nowadays, it is true, but the 
Church is always there. Pére de Lubac remarks, “‘There are many 
who would be willing to admire her for some things at least, in 
spite of all the faults they find in her, so many who would be ready 
to ‘co-operate’ with her, as they say, if only she were not what 
she is.”® She is inevitably a thing of Christ, and it is a fine line 
between the Christ in her that men can not tolerate and the elements 
which they claim repel them. 


possibility of corruption’’ 


The Church must expect persecution. Her members are not 
free, however, to indulge a “persecution complex.” There are 
times when she deserves chastisement because of the conduct of 
certain men who compose her. Divine institution though it is, 
the Church was proclaimed to and is ever made up of men marked 
by “human inadequacy, weakness, and the possibility of 
corruption.” Paul Simon, whose phrase this is, observes that the 
unchanging, imperishable element belongs solely to the divine 
in the Church. “The servants of the Church, in every age, have 
been and are for the most part, no more than average men, apt 
to be narrowed in their outlook by reason of their specialised 
work, as is the case with others who are compelled to limit their 
activity to tasks demanding entire devotion.” The writer of those 


4. Humbert Clerissac, O.P., The Mystery of the Church, New York, 1937, 
pp. 30f. 

5. Henri de Lubac, S.J., The Splendour of the Church, London, 1955, p. 28. 

6. Paul Simon, The Human Element in the Church, Westminster, Md., 1954, 


p. 39. 
‘7. Ibid., p. 45. 
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lines is a German and a priest. We must not make the mistake 
(nor do we accuse him of making it) of identifying the Church 
exclusively with her priests. He makes a valid point, however, 
when he says that all faithful servants come to conceive their duty 
in terms of the interests they represent. This inevitably brings 
collision of interests, humans being what they are. The effect is 
that the Church’s history is marked by any number of conflicts 
in which human ideas and beliefs have prevailed over the dictates 
of the Spirit. Father Simon gives as an example the secularisation 
of 1803, when the voluntary transfer of ecclesiastical wealth might 
have served many souls and redounded to the Church’s glory. 
“This wealth (of certain religious foundations) was no longer 
fruitful in the sense intended by the founders; but the inheritors 
did not, in all probability, possess the spiritual power to create 
for themselves new tasks for the employment of the old resources.’’ 
It is small wonder that in these recurring situations, when custodians 
claim duty reinforced by solemn religious oath as their justification, 
the Church is not praised for her youth or exuberance. That she is 
God’s Kingdom palpably established in the hearts of men escapes 
many onlookers. 

Men who have a trust to carry out are fearful of folly. Men who 
have a sacred trust rightly suspect the mentality that knows nothing 
of tradition. The clamour to rebuild in every age is likeliest to be 
raised by a fool. When Christ’s Church is the cause espoused by 
a fool, he can do incalculable, even eternally irreparable, harm. 


Form and custom 


There is such a thing as form and custom in human behaviour; 
when there is an association with sacred behaviour, such as worship, 
stability makes special claims. Religion’s changeless creeds should 
be expected to find expression in cult and observance different 
in tempo from other human institutions. Yet even though God is 
unchanging and humanity relatively stable in its nature and needs, 
human problems have a way of altering from age to age—in the 
last two centuries, from decade to decade. This means that the 
case for human tradition as it touches divine things is considerably 
modified. The common man may not know the term Zeitgeist but 
he experiences the fact. Dogma as immutable he can comprehend; 
stylised behaviour in sacramental rites he can take in equally. 


8. Ibid., p. 46. 
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It is the inability of an ageless institution like the Church to 
-be free of the influence of an age that is clearly past that confuses 
An amusing aspect of all this (if one had time to be amused) is 
that the “‘traditional’’ to which the Church at times seems wedded 
is often little more than a century old. An appeal is made to the 
centuries when in the particular case (say of hymnody, or the social 
order, or whatever else) some totally fortuitous occurrence of 
1873 was the determinant. The Church could much more fruitfully 
regress five centuries or fifteen: not on any principle of false archaism 
but because all organisms are cyclic and the Church is no exception. 
Absolute modernity is not necessarily excellence. Great achievement 
in areas such as charity, formal worship, social organisation and 
cultural enrichment have marked the Church in the past. It is a 
sign of her youthfulness that she need never hesitate to renew 
herself from the treasury of her own memory. 

It is characteristic of youth that it wishes to innovate, and that 
it is often fearless. The reason for the first may be that it does not 
know how “old” the “new” is. ‘““We tried that,” comprises no real 
argument for youth. As a matter of fact, the “‘we” who are young 
did not try it. Others did. Again, youth is often not so much brave 
or even foolhardy as ignorant of the risks involved in a given course. 
Age remembers all its attempts; it recalls not only its failures but 
also reports of previous failures that kept it from attempting. Age 
is cautious. It has learned all the pitfalls. It can always say that it 
has survived, in itself no small achievement. But there is the ever- 
present possibility that age will be imprudent where youth is for 
prudence. Prudence requires action as often as inaction: courageous 
action full of trust in God and contrary to all human inclinations 
and fears. It will be highly “imprudent” at times (we speak of 
the Christian virtue here) not to take the bold and unexpected 
course. The Church has looked old in circumstances where she 
should have looked young. Wrong counsels prevailed when her 
members recalied all that they should have forgot, and forgot an 

‘abandonment to the Holy Spirit that they had done well to recall. 

Pére de Lubac observes that in the Church of Christ the succession 
of generations is growth and not the “painful creation of an ultimate 
caste of inheritors,” for its perpetual stabilisation is in God.® 
Time is not destructive in the Church’s case as in other cases. 
There always emerges that which is destined to life. Eternal 


9. de Lubac, op. cit., p. 132. 
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communion marks the Church, not historical succession. He quotes 
Claudel on the Canticle: ‘“‘The Bride of Christ never ceases to be 
aware of that total humanity she carries in her womb.” The Church 
is in the world as a storehouse of human hope; a ferment; a witness 
to Christ, who came to “shake human life to its foundations”; 
a warrior, as little Israel had been before it. “‘Her whole end is to 
show us Christ, lead us to Him, and communicate His grace to us; 
to put it in a nutshell, she exists solely to put us in relation with 
Him. She alone can do that, and it is a task which she never 
completes.’ Youth is required for that. Age either considers its 
tasks completed or else, knowing that they are not, has the will 
but not the strength to finish them. “If youth but could, if age but 
would,” the proverb sighs. Holy Church, youthful perpetually, 
both can and does, if the Spirit is not impeded. 


Tensions 


Catholic life to be fruitful in any age must be marked by certain 
tensions. Changelessness marks the Kingdom as it will be manifest 
in glory, but not as it is here established. There is required a certain 
impatience, that Christ has not come to full stature in the world 
of men. Yet such impatience is not always efficacious or well-advised 
in the form it takes. It can wear itself out in vain regrets and 
recriminations. These are signs of immaturity rather than youth. 
There can be revolt against structures within the Church, what a 
French writer calls “‘son visage historique.’ Sclerosis in parish life, 
a lack of adaptation in the liturgy, an anthropomorphic and 
anthropocentric mentality in religion: to attack these is perhaps 
to promote the Christian spirit but it is not necessarily to build the 
Church." For that there is required inner growth in every cell of 
the organism. The danger exists that new conformities will supplant 
the older ones, all in the name of Christian renewal. Economic 
and political and social structures, when attacked in the name of 
Christ, shortly revert to their original patterns if the attackers 
have not fully lived the life of the Church throughout. The Church 
can only live if individual cells will let her live, which means that 
each one must live to the full the life the Spirit brings. 

Surely the key to why the Church is not everywhere young and 
vital lies in a failure to permit this vivifying process. Setting aside 


10. Ibid., p. 148. 
11. J. E., “Avant Propos”, Je batirai mon Eglise, (8 Jeunesse de I’ Eglise), 
Paris, 1948, p. 9. 
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completely venality, complacency and other such gross betrayals 
of Christ, there is the fact of a mutual suspicion between two 
groups who desire equally to serve the Church of God. (Cleric and 
lay makes little difference in this matter.) One group is convinced 
that the clamour for reforms within the Church is mere activism 
or shibboleth-trading, if not barbarous iconoclasm. The other 
group decries insensitivity to challenges which threaten the good 
of souls and the Church’s very well-being. Neither group quite 
hears, let alone heeds, the other. 

The Catholic needs to maintain that the Church “enters... 
into relation with every age. But she also opposes each.”!? This 
means that she is committed to a temporal existence, though 
herself eternally abiding above space and time. It further means 
that each of her members (her laity in a special way, under priestly 
guidance of an indirect kind) must do as she does. They must 
engage in temporal affairs fully while at the same time being 
completely detached inwardly. ““Well, God seeks what is His and 
Caesar what is his,” the Christian may be disposed to say. That is 
laziness; whether in priest or layman it is over-facile and a shirking 
of the problem. It is a failure to see that the Church is not charged 
with a part of life only, but all of life. Her mission is to become 
very much a part of the world, while trusting that Her abiding 
Spirit will keep Her members unspotted by it. 

The Church engages with every issue. She is afraid of none. 
She knows no human cause in which it is indiscreet to speak. 
Whether docens or discens, she proves her youth by bold initiative. 
Like all the young she recovers from set-backs easily and returns 
to the fray. Unlike many of the young she is skilled to the point 
of sureness in proportioning means to ends. She can not be guilty 
of folly or imprudence if she lets her Spirit guide her. 

To conclude then: it is easy but in a sense fruitless to hymn the 
Church’s youthfulness. Young she will be in any case. It may have 
the effect of lulling us to inaction if the Holy Spirit is praised for 
what He will accomplish in spite of us. What the Catholic needs 
to do, whatever his role, is to look within himself to see if the Church 
has in him a living stone. If the answer is yes, she will be daily 
renewed; if no, then not all the altering of structures within and 
about her can keep her from looking like a decrepit caricature of 
the youthful bride of Christ. 

GERARD S. SLOYAN 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 


12. Romano Guardini, The Church and the Catholic, New York, 1935, p. 75. 


Breakdowns in Parish Life 
PERCY JONES 


URING this week we have spent a great deal of time discussing 
theoretical and practical problems that confront a priest 
engaged in pastoral work; indeed it may well be that every 

point I wish to make in this paper! has been thoroughly thrashed 
out already. However, it does seem to me that even if that is so, 
it will do no harm to gather the practical problems of parochial 
life together to see if there are any basic principles which will make 
the ideal of the Living Parish a reality more easily achieved. 

One has not to be long in the priestly ministry before it becomes 
very evident that parish life has many hazards and that, given the 
character, strong, weak or phlegmatic, of the—shall we say— 
dramatis personae, the reality of a living parish often falls far short 
of the ideals with which we enter our first assignment. 

One of the certain signs of immaturity is the desire to actualise 
a blue-print with almost puritanical zeal. In a rather young country 
such as Australia this is almost an inevitable attitude in all sincere 
people but with neophytes, hungry to be in the service of the 
Divine Master, it attains proportions which are often embarrassing 
and at times dangerous. Of course we would have real cause for 
concern, if the young did not have this impulsiveness, but let us 
not forget that the undisciplined well-meaning person can often 
wreck more plans—even divine plans—than the over-cautious. 

Although blue-prints of activities have their limited value, the 
same is not true of a knowledge and realisation of the structure 
of the Church itself. The structure of action is provisional, the 
structure of being is not. It seems important to me, therefore, to 
preface the practical discussions of this paper with a summary of 
the Church’s structure. 


The structure. of the Church 


As the Church is a living organism, its structure is incarnate— 
it is to be found in persons. It is an organic structure to which we 
give the title Mystical Body of Christ. That Mystical Body, of 
which Christ is Head and we are members, is mothered by the 


1. A paper read at the “‘Living Parish Week” at Manley, Sydney, last January. 
For a report see THE FURROW, March 1958, pp. 164-166.—EDITOR. 
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Blessed Mother of Christ, Mary, through whom all graces of the 
supernatural life flow; it is a mystery of union reflecting in its 
own way the hypostatic union of the two natures in Christ, its 
Head. The structure of the Church is actualised by the character 
received in Baptism; and, with the reception of Confirmation and 
Orders, which make their recipients more vital elements in the 
structure (participating as they do more fully in the priesthood of 
Christ), this structure is not only organic and grace-bearing, but 
it is also essentially hierarchic. Its unity, unde: Christ, comes from 
this diversity of function which is effected by the sacramental 
system. Although all the sacraments confer grace, only three, 
Baptism, Confirmation and Orders confer a structural entity. 
And while quantitatively this great living structure may grow into 
the fullness of Christ, dispositionally it is unchangeable. There may 
be more members of the Mystical Body, there may:be more priests 
and more bishops, but there can be no other disposition of structure 
than that constituted by Christ. This disposition is that the Pope 
as the successor of St. Peter and the bishops as successors of the 
Apostles form the basic structure of this living Mystical Body. 
Unity, however, as the present Holy Father has frequently pointed 
out, does not mean unicity. The number of bishops is not limited to 
twelve or thirteen. In another respect, too, unity does not mean 
‘unicity namely in the two quite distinct powers—that of order and 
that of jurisdiction. So that while a bishop always has the power 
of conferring orders validly, he has jurisdiction only insofar as he 
receives it and continues to hold it from the Pope. This, Pope Pius 
XII made quite clear in his encyclical to the bishops, clergy and 
people of China (7 October 1954). This is the mystery of unity with 
Christ, as divinely constituted by Christ Himself. Christ, however, 
left to the Apostles and to their successors the means of extending 
His Kingdom on earth and so we find from Apostolic times a 
gradual development of this hierarchic structure, in the ordination 
of priests as “providi cooperatores” (Ordination Ceremony) and of 
deacons and of others not consecrated sacramentally, for the 
purpose of bringing the gospel to every creature and above all, to 
maintain a unity in myriad variety so that Christ be not divided, 
to use St. Paul’s vivid expression. 


It was inevitable that such a variety within the same structural 
functionalism would lead to localisation of jurisdiction. With 
the death of the Apostles, whose jurisdiction was unlimited locally 
(although each apparently respected the respective fields of 
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evangelisation of the other in practice), a system of government 
developed by which each successor of the Apostles was limited in 
jurisdiction to a certain territory while the Pope as Christ’s Vicar 
on earth, remained supreme ruler of the entire Church. In this way 
variety was stabilised in an organic unity. The diocesan structure 
is therefore a logical and basic practical expression of the under- 
lying unity of a personal, hierarchic structure. Furthermore both 
Apostles and other bishops ordained priests and deacons to assist 
them in the spiritual and temporal aspects of their pastorate. As 
the Church of an area became more stable and numerous, the sub- 
division of a diocese into districts with priests allocated to specific 
districts by the bishop was a matter of course. Unity with the bishop 
was stressed by community living of bishops and priests and by 
attendance of all at the bishop’s Mass before a priest set out to 
celebrate Mass in his particular district or parish. This paper is 
to be a practical, not a historical or theoretical one, but I do feel 
it important to stress the basic unity of structure found from 
apostolic times which may be summarised as a vertical, hierarchic 
organisation of individual, family, parish, diocese, papacy. Once 
we grasp this concept of unity we can clearly see the duties and 
responsibilities of each group. We can also see the close relationship 
of the sacraments to the very structure of the Church, and how 
they are the sources of unity as well as of jurisdiction in the Church 
—Baptism and Confirmation (along with Penance and Extreme 
Unction) in respect of the individual; Marriage in respect of the 
family; Orders in respect of parish, diocese and papacy; with the 
Eucharist as the centre and vitalising food of the whole organism 
as well as the supreme expression, individually and collectively of 
the sacrifice of the entire Mystical Body. 

Side by side from earliest times, another method of organisation 
grew up in the Church which was not only perfectly legitimate 
but was an integral part of the entire Church organism. This was 
the growth of religious communities which were not engaged at 
first in pastoral work but which came into existence to satisfy the 
quest for personal perfection and in many cases the desire for 
complete dedication to the praise of God in prayer and worship. 
A few of these religious were priests but predominantly they were 
not. As they were under the local bishop, unity was easily maintained. 

But with the spread of monasticism and the growth in size and 
importance of these monasteries, the early Middle Ages saw a 
constant confusion of jurisdiction and allegiance between 
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monasteries and dioceses, between abbots and bishops. And no 
sooner had this difficulty been solved than the foundation of the 
mendicant friars, who were preachers, confessors and spiritual 
directors, made the issue of unity even more involved, leading to 
bitter clashes throughout the tate Middle Ages. It took some time 
for the Church to work out the theory and piactice of co-existence 
of religious orders and dioceses, but with the increased pricstly 
activity of post-Reformation religious foundations, the Church, by 
legislation, especially in the Code of Canon Law and by the 
establishment of the various Sacred Congregations in Rome, has 
little by little achieved unity by an explicit definition of rights and 
responsibilities which safeguard at one and the same time the 
apostolic and hierarchic structure of the Church and the desirable 
systematisation of religious orders, so that the Pope remains not 
only the supreme Pastor of the Church, but also the superior of 
every religious order. Furthermore, in the measure that a religious 
order embarks on pastoral work, to that extent it is subject to each 
diocesan bishop in its activities. It is important that this parallelism 
be grasped, otherwise it is difficult, if not impossible, for the Church 
to exercise its functions of vivifying and sanctifying. It must be 
clear that there is no priority as between diocesan and religious 
priests. The present Holy Father in his allocutio Annus Sacer 
(8 December 1950) refers to this twin priesthood, neither of which 
can claim preference by divine right of institution by Christ. But 
there is a priority of structure and therefore of jurisdiction between 
diocese and religious order insofar as the pastoral work—which 
is the very essence of the Church—is concerned. 

All these preliminary remarks are essential if we are to understand 
the problems of the pastorate. It is vitally important, above all, to 
recognise the essential unity, not unicity, of the Church and to 
realise that that unity is to be found centred in the episcopate, not 
in the simple priesthood except in a participative and defined way. 
But, on the other hand, it is also important that we recognise that 
the diocesan priest, allocated to pastoral work and owing obedience 
to his bishop, does form part of the direct, vertical structure of the 
Church and as such is drawn in to participate, in a measure, in the 
state of perfection as well as the authority and the responsibility 
of the episcopacy. 

Unity is the realisation of love. The unity of the Church is to 
be sought in the Spirit of Christ—the Holy Spirit, who, dwelling in 
the Church, animates Christ’s Mystical Body and therefore gives 
it its form and hence its unity. 
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For that reason, charity must be the mark of every member of 
that Body. Not only is it the mark, but it is also the measure of 
unity. In so far as the priests and people live in charity with their 
bishop, they build up the Body of Christ. In so far as they are 
unco-operative, reluctant to obey, critical and—guod absit— 
defiant, so the Body of Christ is divided. This truth must be always 
before the eyes of priests and seminarists. Any other approach to 
the pastoral care of the Church is a dismemberment of Christ. 


Tensions 


With these considerations well impressed in our hearts and 
minds may I now refer to the practical difficulties that arise in 
parochial work which, rather than breakdowns, I should like to 
call tensions. 

Of course, in this short paper it is quite impossible to solve the 
many tensions that do exist in a parish, but in the light of the 
foregoing remarks, even the enumeration of some of the more 
important and difficult ones will be sufficient for our purposes. 

For the sake of clarity, may I group these tensions under three 
general headings: the first, tension between priests; the second, 
tensions between priests and teachers; and the third, tension 
between priests and laity. Naturally enough some problems can 
involve all three types, but let these three divisions be accepted 
for the sake of stating the parish problem. 


1. Tension between priests 


The first type, the tension between priests, can be of three 
different kinds. First of all you have the tension between diocesan 
priests and religious. I do not mean to infer that there is a state of 
armed neutrality between the members of the “‘germanus clerus.” 
Not at all. But quite frequently clashes do arise. Some parishioners, 
for example, whom the parish priest feels he needs in parish work 
either for the apostolate or for money-raising, are unable to assist 
him because most of their time and interest are given to helping 
some religious order in its particular needs. Now the priest has a 
right to expect aid from his parishioners, but the religious have a 
right to propagate their work too, and they cannot work in vacuo, 
they need helpers and every helper obviously belongs to the parish 
in which he lives. Who has priority of right? I do not think such a 
problem can be decided in abstract principles. It needs understanding 
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and generosity on the part of all interested parties. But there are 
some parish priests who mistakenly believe they have a monopoly 
over the time and interest of all their parishioners, while there are 
some religious who are more concerned about the prosperity and 
influence of their own religious order than the general needs of 
the Church. The reaction of the native clergy and people in Asiatic 
countries to French religious should be a salutary lesson in this 
regard. The encyclical “‘Evangelii Praecones” (2 June 1951) refers 
to this and similar dangers. 

Another way in which strain may develop between the two forms 
of clergy is in the matter of spiritual advice to the laity. By reason 
of their very detachment from the world, religious are very often 
not sufficiently equipped to sum up the circumstances which can 
lead to an often difficult decision involving moral behaviour or 
vocational guidance. This is not to say that the laity should not go 
to religious for such guidance—of course they may—but in many 
cases religious would be well advised to consult a parochial priest 
familiar with that individual’s family and circumstances, before 
making a decision. These are the occasions when the good of the 
Church and of souls demands mutual charity and respect. 

Then there is the clash of interests, rights and personalities that 
can rise between a parish priest and his curates. The self-satisfaction 
and tiredness of advancing age cannot help creating a sometimes 
too violent reaction in the impatient enthusiasm of youth. The 
parish priest’s idea that the young curate knows nothing is as 
false as the young curate’s notion that he knows everything. Here 
it seems to me that great charity is needed and should be one of 
the most important aspects of seminary spirituality. The concept 
of hierarchical responsibility should be deeply imbedded in each 
priest’s mind, and whiie the parishioners who witness clashes 
between their priests may not be scandalised, there is no question 
that charity in a parish depends on charity in the presbytery. 

For the sake of completeness may I mention the clash of interests 
or rights between parish priests of different, especially neighbouring, 
parishes. This is normally childish in the extreme and Canon Law 
and common-sense can easily solve most if not all such difficulties. 


2. Tensions between priests and teachers 


The second type of tension is that which arises over teachers 
and schools. It has many varieties, and as families are generally 
involved as well, they can be most delicate and difficult in solution. 
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The most serious of these is the one arising from non-parochial 
schools, especially those conducted by religious whose higher 
superiors do not even live in Australia, let alone in the diocese. 
It is, of course, natural that religious, especially Brothers and nuns, 
are not fully aware of the theology of the Church, and are therefore 
quite happy in their conviction that the well-being of the Church 
depends on the strength of their particular order. All their religious 
lives, especial'y in their novitiate and formative years, they have 
been kept apart from diocesan and parochial ufe. They live in a 
world of their own. The result is that when they conduct schools 
which also have no strict liaison with a particular parish, they 
consciously or unconsciously foster a frame of mind in their pupils 
which is non-parochial, if not frankly anti-parochial. Girls’ colleges, 
particularly, have a liturgy of their own in which Mother General’s | 
feast-day enjoys equal rank with Pentecost and the Assumption, . 
if not Easter and Christmas. By what logic Mother General’s * 
feast-day is so honoured but not that of the Pope, who is their 
real superior, is not given to mere man to follow! They have 
sodalities of their own, they have Confirmation administrations 
and, of course, First Communions of their own, and so on. These 
and simflar activities could be coped with, were it not for the fact 
that a split loyalty is set up in the children’s minds and indeed 
in the parents’ minds too, with the result that the parish priest who is 
conscientious about the welfare and unity of his parish is made to 
appear as a grisly petty monarch who is opposed to higher education 
and refinement. Another aspect of this is the tendency for many 
religious orders to impose their standards of behaviour and decorum 
on children in open opposition to the wishes and ideals of families 
whose deep faith and model practice fit them by right and by 
example as better judges of their own children than the religious 
who are often the product of an out-dated and foreign mentality 
(in passing it is curious to observe how these same religious are 
nearly always the very ones who most strongly resist the papal 
directions on the reform of religious life and dress). Be that as it 
may, the fact is well-known to too many of us that year by year 
thousands of young Catholics leave private schools and are 
completely lost as far as parish life is concerned. Where they 
should be the potential leaders by reason of education and training, 
they are, in fact, dead-weight in the Catholic community. This 


problem is so serious since it affects the corporate worship of the 
parish as well as the lay-apostolate, that it demands serious study 
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by bishops and others concerned. Parish priests are not able on 
their own, as the problem is ultra-parochial. 

But it is not only with non-parochial schools that tensions can 
arise between teachers and priests. Even in the parish itself, with 
parochial teachers, many problems arise. Some religious orders of 
course are completely co-operative with the parochial priests. But 
others find the rules of their order preventing them. When one 
considers the primary purpose of a Catholic school, it should be 
obvious that only Rip van Winkle or the Mad-Hatter could under- 
stand the situation that arises, when the religious can teach liturgical 
music in the school and prepare the children for a Solemn Mass, 
but are forbidden by their rule to conduct or accompany the children 
at the Mass itself. Then again, what is to be thought of the mentality 
which is completely devoted to instruction in the schools but 
regards parish worship as none of its business. Of course, the priest 
too must respect the demands of the curriculum and not behave 
irresponsibly in his demands, but the fact remains that often 
he can receive little co-operation particularly from orders who 
“enjoy” special privileges that are perhaps more suited to other 
times and other climes. Then there is the over-enthusiastic head 
of a school who expels a child without reference to the parish priest. 
This simply should not be tolerated. It seems to me that there is a 
special need today not only that seminarists be well-trained in 
appreciating the place of religious in the Church, but also that 
religious superiors, by special training, should mould their members 
more into the true concept of the structure of the Church. There 
is, in their novitiates, training houses, spiritual advisers and in 
their retreats far too much spiritual in-breeding. 

These are major problems which cannot be solved at a parochial 
level. It is therefore most necessary that bishops be very much 
alive to them and that they give every encouragement to priests 
and others to discuss such matters sympathetically with them. 
Priests for their part must think in terms of the Church’s unity 
rather than in terms of their own rights and emotions. 


3. Tensions between priests and parishioners 


The third type of tension that can arise in a parish is perhaps 
more varied in its form than the others, but I wish to touch on only 
one or two. There are, of course, many tensions which are mere'y 
the result of the clash of personalities without involving larger 
issues. It should not be necessary here to discuss such clashes. 
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But there are several other forms which this tension can take, 
which arise not from personalities but from the spiritual needs of 
the parish. The first is the question of the Lay Apostolate. I do not 
wish to discuss this in detail as it has been no doubt dealt with more 
fully elsewhere. But I do think that no account of parish tensions 
could be regarded as adequate without some reference to the pitfalls 
of immaturity and limited knowledge which has had such a disastrous 
effect on the Lay Apostolate. For many reasons, which I need not 
outline here, an unfortunate state of affairs has developed which 
has had the effect in practice of limiting the lay apostolate or rather 
Catholic Action to people under twenty-five. Lost in a peculiar 
idiom of their own and limited in reading and experience, weil- 
meaning enthusiasts have succeeded in splitting the Church into 
youth movements and so-called auxiliaries, although what these 
were auxiliaries to was never clearly established. The result has 
been that many parishes in which the priests could have counted 
upon a vigorous lay apostolate were radically limited in their 
development because with so much stress put on youth, adults 
came to be regarded as material merely for pious sodalities and 
confraternities. Older priests, bewildered by this strange concept of 
the Church, either resented it or resigned themselves to the role of 
observers of the new era. The result was a tension in parochial life 
between priests, and among parishioners, which should never have 
developed. This is a luxury which we simply cannot afford. The 
original concept of the Lay Apostolate and indeed of Catholic 
Action was that of a general call for apostles among the laity, not 
from just a limited age group. And while the response to such a 
call might always result in an élite, nevertheless it was generosity, 
not age or job, that was to be the hall-mark. Now that the present 
Holy Father in his recent October address to the delegates of the 
Second World Congress of the Lay Apostolate has given a severe 
corrective to such misguided ideas, it is to be hoped that this 
tension will be resolved. There must be charity above all in the 
Lay Apostolate and it must be all-embracing. This has always 
been the papal concept and if there has been a mistaken notion 
of its true nature developed in certain parts of the Church, the 
original concept, as the Holy Father stated, must be restored. 
It seems to me that in this matter it is of vital importance that 
seminarists should be properly trained so that when they come to 


work in parishes, they are able to grasp the needs of the laity and 
co-operate with the parish priest in making all types of Catholics 
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active. It is, of course, psychologically natural that the younger 
priest should interest himself in the youth of the parish, but to do 
this to the exclusion of the more settled and mature parishioners 
will not only stifle the life of the parish, but will also stunt his own 
growth, mentally and spiritually. Furthermore, if he shows a more 
general interest he will be an invaluable help to his parish priest, 
who is perhaps unfamiliar with the possibilities of the organised 
lay apostolate. Seminaries have therefore a solemn responsibility 
to train their students so that they are familiar not only with one 
set type of spiritual formation or with one set form of lay 
organisations. The spirit breathes where it wills and souls are 
called in many ways to holiness and apostolicity. It is our duty 
to be equipped to help these lay people by drawing them on, not 
by forcing them into a single mould. Such puritanism is quite 
contrary to the history and practice of the Church. 

One last tension I should like to refer to, namely the problem 
of the migrant. It is here perhaps more than anywhere else in 
parochial work that patience, charity and what Monsignor Knox 
translates as the kindly courtesy of Christ, should be more in 
evidence. New Australians have a right to parochial life. Moreover, 
they have a right to instruction in the word of God and until such 
time as they can follow these instructions in English, they have a 
tight to hear the Word of God in their own tongue. Many of 
these migrants have customs which are very different from ours, 
many have perhaps laxer standards of church worship, but let us 
not be blind to their good qualities, and to our own weaknesses. 
To hear some priests talk one would think they had even 80% of 
their Australian-born parishioners at Mass. Let us be thankful 
at least that there are very few mixed marriages amongst the 
migrants and that their children will adopt our ways and standards. 
I remember reading in one of Archbishop O’Brien’s books—on 
early Catholic Australia—a letter of the Dean of Sydney writing 
to Rome after Bishop Ullathorne returned to England, pleading 
for an Irish Archbishop of Sydney, otherwise the faith of many 
Catholics of Irish birth in Australia would be in jeopardy. And 
even today if we only knew the full statistics of our mixed marriages 
and alarming leakage, we would have little time for looking down 
on te who through centuries of hardship and perhaps ignorance 
have still managed to keep the faith. 


This paper is already over-long and although many problems 
have not becn mentioned, I must conclude. And I must return to 
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my opening remarks, to insist that, while there may be no easy 
solution to the many tensions in parochial life, one thing is absolutely 
necessary, that priests, young and old, movable and irremovable, 
religious and diocesan, must strive to become imbued with the 
Oneness of the Church. To see the Whole Christ—to see in the 
Church’s hierarchy and in its divinely constituted structure, the 
fullness of Christ. If we breathe not charity how can the Holy 
Spirit fill the whole world? If our actions be not the expression of 
love, how can Christ be One? May then the charity and kindly 
courtesy of Christ radiate through your actions and may the 
Oneness of the Whole Christ be rooted deeply in your hearts and 
in your minds. 
PERCY JONES 


199 Rathdown Street, Carlton, N.3, Melbourne, Australia 


Reality and freedom 


A man is free when he can see the great as great, and the small 
as small; the worthless as worthless and the valuable as valuable; 
when he views correctly the distinctions between different objects 
and different conditions; the relations between objects and their 
measure. He is free when he recognises honestly the hierarchy of 
objects, and their values, placing their base and its apex, and each 
intermediate point in its right position. He is free when he appre- 
hends the idea in its purity, but contemplates in its light the complete 
reality; when he sees everyday life with all its rough and tumble 
and all its shortcomings, but also what is eternal in it. He is free 
when his vision of the idea does not blind him to reality, and every- 
day existence does not make him oblivious of the idea, when he 
“can gaze upon the stars, but find his way through the streets.” 


—ROMANO GUARDINI: The Church and the Catholic 
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The Legion of Mary and the Spiritual 
Director’ 


DONNCHADH O FLOINN 


HE total mobilisation of the faithful, which is Catholic Action, 
was a providential forestalment by Pius XI of the all-out 
anti-Christian strategy which we have seen unfolding itself 

in our times. A necessary part of the Pope’s plan was that priests 
would have to accept the duty of forming the layfolk to the 
apostolate. Therefore it is in vain that many of us think that the 
Church in Ireland today can contrive to meet the assault of evil by 
relying on our own small professional force while the mass of our 
people remain loyal in a passive way. As men subject to authority, 
we must do what we are told. 


The fact that we train our people to help us in our apostolic 
task does not mean any belittlement of our priestly office or any 
lightening of our priestly responsibility. On the contrary, it means 
that more strenuous methods are to be used to supplement the 
old routine of the apostolate. Henceforth we are to teach, not 
only in the pulpit or in the schoolroom but—as Our Lord did also 
—in the intimacy of a room apart. We are to make contact hence- 
forth not only with those who spontaneously approach us or whom 
our own zeal can seek out, but with that multitude of souls, 
priest-shy or ill-disposed, whom we can influence only through 
trained and loyal helpers. 

We who are assembled here are trying to do what is demanded 
of us by acting as Spiritual Directors of the Legion of Mary. But 
we have come to see that a conference of this kind is necessary 
because, while the Legion Handbook is extremely delicate in making 
known what is expected of us, saying very little expressis verbis 
about our duties, we recognise that the little it does say carries 
implications that it will help us to have elaborated. 


‘1. A paper read at the Congress of Priests on the Spirituality of the Legion 
of Mary, which was held at Athlone last May. For a report on this Congress 
see THE FURROW, July 1958, pp. 469-471. The text of this and the other papers 
delivered will be published shortly in a paper-back edition by the Catholic 
Truth Society of Ireland, 7/8 Lower Abbey Street, Dublin—ep1Tor. 
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What is expected of us 


Thus, for instance, the Handbook says (p. 187) that the Spiritual 
Director is the mainspring of the Praesidium, which looks to him 
to be the animating principle of its spirituality. Now the effectiveness 
of a mainspring is judged according to the purpose of the mechanism 
it drives, and the purpose of the Legion mechanism is the 
sanctification of the members of the Legion (p. 4). Moreover, a 
priest cannot be the animating principle of any spirituality unless 
he possesses, besides charity and prudence, an interior knowledge 
of that spirituality. It is hoped that this conference will bring 
home to ourselves—and to our fellow priests—that the great grace 
that comes from being a Spiritual Director of the Legion is that 
one is brought to know and live Legion spirituality. 

It is just at this point, however, that many of our brethren will 
demur. Are they to be expected to re-orientate the habit of a priestly 
lifetime according to the prescriptions of a lay organisation? 
Therefore, the first thing we must do if we are to bring our confréres 
into our ranks is to convince them that Legion spirituality contains 
nothing at all that is esoteric or extravagant but only those basic 
Catholic doctrines which the Holy Ghost has been emphasising 
as of supreme importance for the present phase of the Church’s 
mission. The only thing the Legion is doing is to bring the ordinary 
faithful to see how these great interconnected truths can be brought 
to influence their daily lives. 

These great truths, which provide the whole doctrinal basis of 
the Legion Handbook, are: the Blessed Trinity; the Fatherhood of 
God; the Mystical Body of Christ; the temporal mission of the 
Holy Ghost; that Mary is Mother of God and Mother of all men; 
that she is the Mediatrix of All Graces. 


The Handbook is not ex professo a meditation manual, though 
many of us have come to use it as such; but, by bringing these 
truths to our notice one by one, by showing us how they are linked 
together and how we can live in their light, it does what any good 
meditation manual ought to do. Indeed, that is precisely the benefit. 
which well-formed Legionaries gratefully acknowledge that they 
have received from their membership, though they may not be able 
to specify or analyse it. Legion membership has corrected for 
them the somewhat remote and compartmented knowledge that 
they had of their Faith. From their catechism days, many of our 
people retain a chapter-by-chapter knowledge of the Faith: they 
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have never come to see how one chapter is related to another. 
The Trinity, the Incarnation, the Church, the Eucharist, the Mother 
of God—they have some detached knowledge of each of these. 
But even a simple Legionary who has been accompanied through 
the Handbook will glimpse the connections between them, and, 
when he hears Mass, for example, will be conscious of the whole 
Church offering with him, and of the Holy Ghost sanctifying the 
offering, and of the Eternal Father bending down to accept it, 
and he will let his Mother Mary make the mementos on his behalf 
for all the living and dead, and he will realise how souls at the end 
of the earth may be helped by his acts. So also will his devotion to 
Our Lady be broadened and deepened beyond the limits that too 
commonly confine it—mere praise of her as the greatest of the 
saints, and mere petition—for he will have been brought to know 
something of her marvellous relations with the Divine Persons, 
and of her functions in the Mystical Body, and of her interest in 
souls, which she wishes to communicate to him. It is the purpose 
of this introductory paper to show how the priest also can sanctify 
himself by a humble following of the same way, and to set down 
the main features of the spirituality that would make him, in one 
man’s view, the ideal Legion Spiritual Director. 


The ideal director 


The layman begins his legionary service by making the Promise, 
which is a deliberate rendering of himself to the Holy Ghost as a 
humble instrument for the accomplishment of His mighty purposes. 
The Spiritual Director also might, on occasion, make the Promise 
in the presence of his Legionaries, because this, as well as reinforcing 
the bond between himself and them, would freshen the consciousness 
he should always have of the operation of the Holy Ghost in every 
act of his ministry. The Holy Ghost, moreover, is the Divine Link; 
in His temporal mission, He is likewise the unifying principle of 
the Mystical Body: “‘etenim in uno Spiritu omnes nos in unum corpus 
baptizati sumus.”* For the priest, therefore, to live the Legion 
Promise would be to live as a perfect priest; it would be to live a 
series of unifications, to realise that he is never alone, never isolated 
or independent or self-sufficient, but always a part, always a partner 
in a great combine of persons, uncreated and created. Let us see, 


2. I Cor. 12:13. 
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therefore, how the priest who tries to form his Legionaries according 
to the spirit of the Handbook is thereby helped towards this ideal 
of priestly living. 


The Blessed Trinity 


The first unification which our ministry calls for, and of which 
our contact with our Legionaries is a weekly reminder, is with the 
Blessed Trinity. At the altar, we bow down and acknowledge that 
our consecrating act is to be performed in virtue of the Holy Ghost’s 
blessing—‘‘Veni, Sanctificator, omnipotens aeterne Deus’’—and, 
sinners though we are, we dare to present to the Father the unspotted 
sacrifice of His Son. Again, at the font and in the confessional, 
we act “in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti.” Now, when, as 
Legion Spiritual Directors, we help our charges through those 
pages of the Handbook that sketch Our Lady’s relations with each 
of the Divine Persons, we shall find that our own interior life is 
being ever more fully dominated by the consciousness of the 
Trinity. We shall come to see how, in our communions, the Father 
is allowing us, sinful men though we are, to imitate His own ineffable 
self-giving to the Son, and the Son’s unending eucharistia therefor, 
and the eternal communion of Both in the Holy Ghost; and how, 
in our daily ministry, we are forming Christ and bringing Him to 
birth in souls, as though the Father were allowing us to imitate, 
moreover, His own eternal Parenthood. With the realisation of 
ali this must come also the inspiring consciousness that the created 
model of our priestly life is Mary herself, in her total self-dedication, 
in her unending communion, in her divine Motherhood. 

Our divine office also, and our whole devotional life—our 
meditation, our visits to the Blessed Sacrament, our rosary—are 
likely to acquire this Trinitarian quality. And when we are arid 
or depressed we shall learn to make our prayer a simple Amen 
to the Father’s substantial Love of the Son, and to the incarnate 
Son’s adoration of the Father, and to the exultation of the Holy 
Spirit. 

In view of the vital relations that exist between Our Lady and 
the Divine Persons, it is to be expected that an earnest member of 
a Marian society like the Legion should arrive at this vivid and 
pervasive consciousness of the Blessed Trinity. The Popes have said 
that the honour paid to Mary redounds “‘ad honorem sanctae et 
individuae Trinitatis.”’” Even before the Handbook devoted a special 
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section to The Legionary and the Blessed Trinity, Legion spirituality 
was seen to call for this essential ingredient. How clearly Edel 
Quinn saw the need for it! It was to Our Blessed Lady that the 
great truth was first made known: her inner life was luminous with 
it. May it not be that she wishes her humble Legion to be the means 
of removing it out of the sphere of unapproachable mystery? At 
any rate, the Spiritual Director who has seen his Legionaries 
react to its practical impact will be likely to carry the fruitful message 
from the meeting-room to the pulpit. 


Mary our Mother 


The second great unification which our office as Spiritual Directors 
calls upon us to propose to our Legionaries—and to achieve for 
ourselves—is that with Mary our Mother. 

I fear that most of us will have to admit that it was our contact 
with the Legion that introduced us to this practice. It was not our 
fault—or anybody else’s, let me say—but rather a defect of our 
time, that our youthful devotion to Our Lady had no solid basis in 
dogmatic theory. The result is that the devotional practice of union 
with Mary, which is insisted on, times out of number, in the 
Handbook, is apt to appear extravagant and sentimental to those 
who are unfamiliar with the Legion. Too many of us have grown 
used to regarding devotion to Our Lady as a kind of appendage 
to our spiritual life—tike the final conference on the Blessed Virgin 
that we are familiar with in clerical retreats. How little we are 
aware of such authoritative statements as that of St. Pius X: “In 
the same holy bosom of His most chaste Mother, Christ took to 
Himself flesh and united to Himself the spiritual body formed by 
those who were to believe in Him. Hence Mary, carrying the Saviour 
within her, may be said to have also carried all those whose life 
was contained in the life of the Saviour.” A union of such great 
intimacy and dependence, so far from being a mere devotional 
vagary of an individual, is simply God’s way of salvation for us all, 
and is the beginning, even in a chronological sense, of the imitation 
of Christ. Union with Mary, then, which is the great theme of the 
Legion Promise, is not an optionai exercise of piety, but a necessary 
part of the economy of grace, the salutary effect of which we can 
increase manifold by our conscious and whole-hearted acceptance 
of it. For our own good, and for the guidance of our Legionaries, 
all of us should read, closely and prayerfully, the inspiring chapter 
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on this subject in Bishop Suenens’ commentary on the Promise.* 
But to make the subject more completely our own, and to provide 
topics for many allocutions, we might go through the Handbook 
for ourselves and make a list of the many ways in which this union 
with Our Blessed Lady ought to manifest itself in the life of a 
Legionary—priest or layman. The following would be such a list: 


(1) Our union with Mary is that of child with mother, so far 
surpassing in closeness the natural relationship as the 
supernatural life surpasses the natural (Handbook, p. 129). 

(2) Our union with her ought to be that of slave with mistress 
(pp. 142ff.). 

(3) It should involve a union of minds, my mind being 
habitually occupied with her—“‘breathing her as the body 
breathes air” (p. 130). 

(4) A union of hearts also: I love only what she loves, desire 
what she desires, because “her heart and mine are one” 
(Pror ise). 

(5) Union in the spirit of humility (pp. 131ff.). 

(6) She and I are one in purpose: I am at one with Mary’s 
will to save the world (Promise). 

(7) A union of co-operation: she and | work in double 
harness (pp. 138ff.). 

(8) A union of prayer: she prays with me, I with her, like 
the Apostles and herself at Pentecost (p. 202). 

(9) A union of intentions: I have no intentions that are not 
hers (p. 201). 


And that list can be by no means complete. The fact is that the 
Handbook is so rich in references to the Legionary’s union with 
Mary that no attempt has been made to index them. 


The true devotion 


The allusion in (2) of the above list to the slave-mistress phase 
of our union with Mary suggests that something ought to be said 
about the True Devotion, which the Legion earnestly commends 


3. The Theology of the Apostolate, Cork, 1953. pp. 41ff. 


ip 
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to its members without enjoining it on them. Though Legionaries 
are free not to practise it, the True Devotion is really of one piece 
with Legion spirituality as a whole. The little formula of consecration 
which every Legionary recites at the Acies ceremony does not 
necessarily involve the total dedication which the Slave of Mary 
undertakes: it may mean no more than an acknowledgment of 
Mary’s place in the scheme of our salvation. Still, although this 
should be made clear in the address given before the dedication, 
it should also be emphasised that it is the Legion’s desire that all 
who take part in the Acies should think seriously during the coming 
year about undertaking the True Devotion, so that, when the 
Acies comes around again, they might recite the formula with its 
fullest meaning. 

It remains true, of course, that many holy people cannot bring 
themselves to make this total consecration, and their liberty must 
be respected. But I think that the Legion’s sponsoring of this 
practice is another example of those providential accords between 
Legion spirituality and the doctrines which the Church is 
emphasising in our time. Is not the True Devotion a practical 
acknowledgment of the doctrine of Our Lady’s Queenship? 
According as Our Lady’s regai status comes to be more fully 
recognised by the faithful, the True Devotion will come to be 
seen, not as an exaggeration of Marian devotion, nor even as a 
mere ornament of it, but as a desirable—even normal—reaction 
of Catholics to their realisation of Mary’s gentle dominion over 
them. What is it, after all, but our poor human way of trying to 
imitate what the Divine Persons have done for her? 


The Mystical Body of Christ 


The third unification which Legion spirituality demands is, of 
course, with the Head and members of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Our simplest Legionaries recognise in this the greatest grace their 
membership has given them. They will tell us how it has filled 
their lives with the sweet presence of Our Lord; how they are 
unable any more to look on any man as a stranger to them; how 
it has sweetened all their relationships and all their human dealings; 
how it has given a mastering purpose to every moment of their 
lives; broadened their prayers; made their communions last all 
day; made insipid for them those old dissipations and diversions 
—and so on. When the living of this great truth does so much for 
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the layman, what does it not do for the priest, whose whole life 
and office it is to minister to the Body of Christ—the Eucharistic 
and the Mystical! I think that all of us will admit that we have 
received a rich return from our Legionaries for our efforts to form 
them according to this truth. For, when the crowds throng around 
the confessional and at the altar-rail, we can come to be perfunctory 
and fretful and impatient—even unkind, and to forget that our 
long ministrations are concerned, after all, only with this soul 
and with this. But as we listen week by week to the simple reports 
of our Legionaries as they tell of their gentle, respectful, un- 
wearying, one-by-one contact with their fellow-members in Christ, 
we are brought to see how the doctrine of the Mystical Body, so 
vividly believed, can transmute the quality of our own ministry. 
It is inevitable that the Spiritual Director who does his best to form 
his charges according to this saving truth, will soon find that he 
has a new zest for his Mass, his Office, his prayers, his self-sacrifices. 
Soon he will come to see that his parish is, in a way, the whole 
wide world, and that his intentions and interests are as broad as 
those of Saint Paul or Saint Francis Xavier or—if I may say so— 
of Edel Quinn. 

This paper has described only a few of the characteristic features 
of Legion spirituality to which the Spiritual Director ought to 
attend: there are many others. And nothing has been said of those 
virtues by which this spirituality is brought to bear on the apostolate 
—courageous faith, Marian humility and gentleness, rugged 
fortitude, dogged perseverance. It is all these things, rather than 
its unvarying rules and ritual, that give the Legion that unmistakable 
physiognomy by which Legionaries the world over recognise each 
other. But from what has been said it should be clear that, when 
the Spiritual Director strives to cultivate the spirit of the Legion 
of Mary, be is simply equipping the Catholic soul with the 
accoutrement it needs for the new phase of the Church’s warfare. 


~DONNCHADH O FLOINN 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


Marriage and the Leakage 


LEONARD SHEIL 


E was a little man, old and bowed, and his hair was grey. 

“IT have two daughters in England,” he said. “They are 

married in the Registry. The one at B. is gone entirely. The 
other one was coming on, while another daughter was with her, 
but now she is gone from her.” The old man broke down, and began 
to cry. “Their mother goes to 7 o’clock Mass every day to pray for 
them,” he said. 

He is not the only person in Ireland who weeps for someone 
across the water. 

What sort of a country is it that swallows up so many of our 
people? A country of enormous wealth! Its riches consists firstly 
in some forty-five million brains (of whom several millions are 
descendants of the Irish). These brains express themselves in vast 
constructions of houses, factories, cities. When the Irish emigrant 
lands in Liverpool, he may go a hundred miles north-east, east, or 
south-east, and he will be in streets, as in one vast city, almost all 
the way. Four million Irish, and their descendants to the third 
and fourth generation—there may be twice that—are a little lost 
in the maze of streets. 

People ask: Do the Irish lose the Faith? Of the Irish-born, very 
few. Perhaps an odd one here and there. But quite a number are 
slack about going to Mass or stay away for years, and some give it 
up altogether. But this is not the real trouble. The disaster in 
Britain is the loss of the children. Undoubtedly half the Catholic 
children ultimately give up the practice of their religion. Probably 
the truth is very much worse than this. In one of the best Catholic 
primary schools in England the teachers and clergy affirm that 
seventy-five per cent of their children lapse. What then of the 
children in non-Catholic schools? The vast majority of these 
children, as in every other part of England, are Catholics because 
of Irish blood. There is no mistaking it and no denying it. An 
appalling tragedy is taking place now in England; it has been 
going on for about a hundred years; it is a disaster that concerns 
Ireland as much as England. 

What is the cause of it? The cause is mainly bad marriages. The 
Catholic married someone who had no religion, who never knelt 
down in the house to pray and never went to any church on Sunday. 
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As the children grew up, this example from a parent whom they 
loved and admired destroyed their religion. Whether this marriage 
took place in a Catholic church or in a registrar’s office does not 
seem to make much difference, as far as the children are concerned. 


One might take a glance at some of the children and at a few 
marriages. An Irish missioner leant his bike against the curb and 
made for the doorway of a Catholic home on which he was calling. 
On the footpath a big boy of fifteen whispered in his ear: “‘Father, 
I haven’t been baptized. Could I be baptized?” ‘‘Weil,” said the 
priest, “I will try to get you instructed. Could you come down to 
the church at 4 o’clock today? We are having a children’s mission.” 


As he came out of that house, and moved up the street, a little 
girl of ten with curls and rosy cheeks, took him by the hand, and 
said: ‘‘Father, can I be baptized, me and my little sister?” 

Round the corner in another street people usually enter by the 
back door. The priest did the same. Two small boys were swinging 
on the little gate leading to the house. “‘Are you Catholics here?” 
asked the missioner. ““Yes, Father.” “‘Tell your mother: here’s the 
priest!” Thus introduced, he soon made friends with everyone, 
and found that none of them were going to Mass. As he was leaving, 
he said to a big girl, aged sixteen, who was sitting by the fire: “Mind 
you say your prayers tonight!” “But, Father,” she said with 
sorrowful face, “I don’t know any prayers.” 

So much for the children. Now, what of the marriages? The same 
missioner reports that he called on two Irish girls whose families 
at home had asked him to do something for them. With the help 
of a map he found the street, and, thinking it wise not to stop at the 
door, he left his bike a few houses further on and came back. 
Going quickly up the steps, he stood close up against the door 
lest those within should see the priest and pretend to be out. The 
stratagem succeeded, for the door was opened by a lovely young 
Irish girl. Beside her stood a little mite of perhaps three years, with 
a ribbon in her hair. The girl admitted that she was married in the 
registry. 

“Ts that little girl yours?” 

“You.” 

“What’s her name?” 

‘‘Fatima.” 

“That’s a nice Catholic name.” 

“Not at all; it’s the name of the Prophet’s daughter.” 

She was married to a Mohammedan from Fiji! 
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The priest explained how they could be properly married in the 
Catholic Church, and that she should persuade her husband, and 
he would come back in three days. But when he came back, the 
door was not opened to him, and again a week later he got no 
admittance. 

That day he went across London to the East End to try and cope 
with another bad marriage. This door was opened by another 
fresh and charming Irish girl. “Come upstairs, Father.” In the 
room above her husband, a Hindu, was sitting at a small table 
against the wall. The girl sat down by the fire and watched in 
silence the discussion between the two men. Alas! No good came 
of it. 

These are two rather extreme cases. Much more usual is marriage 
with some Christian who practices no religion. Often this person 
is a model in almost every way, not only during the period of 
courting but for years afterwards, but never goes to any church, 
nor kneels in the house to say a prayer. Often the arrival of the 
first baby causes a serious disagreement, because the family of the 
non-Catholic insists on non-Catholic baptism, and the Catholic 
cannot surrender. When the second or third baby arrives, there 
may be much worse trouble, for the non-Catholic may insist on 
contraception and have no intention of practising self-restraint. 
This trouble may last for twenty years. When the child comes to 
school-age, there is likely to be a quarrel about schcol. The non- 
Catholic school is near; the Catholic school is a long bus-ride 
distant. Yet the teachers in the non-Catholic school may be Com- 
munists, Freemasons or bigoted anti-Catholics. If the Catholic 
gives in on any of these matters, the children are likely to be lost; 
but even if he or she holds out, the result may be the same in the 
end, for too often the example of the non-Catholic parent causes 
the children to give up Mass and prayers when they come to 
adolescence. 

This is the terrible trouble which our people do not forsee when 
they leave the shores of Ireland. Of this they do not think, when 
they are attracted by someone whom they should not marry. 

I have on my table a letter blotched with tears, which the writer 
allows me to publish. 


Pardon me writing these few lines to you as I might find a 
little consolation in my very troubled soul and heart. It is an 
unusual kind of letter from a Roman Catholic, but from one 
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who fell by the way. I married at the age of eighteen years to 
a non-Catholic, but I was married in the Catholic Church 
in ——. I had two daughters and my life was very unhappy 
indeed. A month after I was married the pits were closed 
down for several years, and poverty was on us. I had first 
baby, Eileen, the first year of our married life. The second was 
born two years after. Still off work; no employment; only 
strike pay. My husband used to go away into the levels and 
dig for coal in the mountains, as did nearly all the men. He 
sold most of the coal, and with the few shillings he used to go 
out every night, dancing and enjoying himself in public houses 
and other company. Life was unbearable for years, but I 
never neglected going to Mass every Sunday, as I was in the 
choir for twelve years or more. I had my children christened, 
and brought them up in the faith. Then I stuck it till both my 
daughters were able to work and help themselves. He was still 
the same old carry on. I always got into trouble for going to 
church, and he got as I couldn’t stand it any longer. 


My mother died, R.I.P.; then my father. I was so down- 
hearted and heart-broken, because they knew his carry on. 
But I always put up with it. But when they went I had no 
one to turn to. He always accused me of being places when 
I was out shopping, and used to accuse me of horrible things 
even in church. He was a bad character. I have always kept 
myself respectable. After the dreadful quarrel we had on 
20 January 1940, I left him for good. He thought I was going 
to endure the life of bringing his lady friends home and me 
there. Anyhow I got a separation order, 30/- a week. If he had 
left me alone then, everything would have been alright. But 
no; he used to come and make trouble there, and he wouldn’t 
pay the money. Anyhow I was without money, and no home. 
I was heart-broken. Then a friend, knowing all about my 
troubles felt sorry for me, and we got talking, and he offered to 
make me a home, if I would go away with him from it all. 
Well, he was respectable, and with me so worried to death 
with everything I said yes, I would. Well, it wasn’t until I had 
really come away that I realized what I had done. It was on 
the spur of the moment, and I didn’t need much persuasion 
at tle time of the trouble,—only to get away from it all. He 
got a transfer to one of the pits, and I have had more happiness 
in the home,—no swearing, no drinking. It has been happiness, 
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—plenty of poverty, and I’ve had to go out to work. But the 
trouble was, I still loved my faith, and now it was too late. 
I have three children, all christened in the Catholic Church, 
but unfortunately not being brought up as Catholics, because 
I could not practise my faith and go to Communion as I 
ought to do. 

It was through worry and despair; but I lost my way then, 
as the scripture has taught us. It was too late to do anything 
then. So I went back and saw my husband. He wouldn’t let me 
have a divorce, but eventually he did. I was married in a 
registry office. I go to Mass most Sundays, but of course I can 
never hope to receive the Blessed Sacrament, which I miss so 
dearly. I often go into the church and light candles, and pray 
to Our Blessed Lady, and cry for nearly an hour. A fortnight 
ago I was there, and a young priest came in at the side door- 
way to attend to the big altar. I watched him come and go, 
and I knelt there in silent prayer, pouring out all my heart 
and soul to the Blessed Virgin, who understands, and going 
over in my mind every minute of every day, and asking myself: 
why did I do it? But I go on my lonely way out. I spoke to a 
lady this morning who was sweeping the steps of the church, 
and I asked her if it was true there was a mission. She said, 
yes. I asked her the times; she told me. I had over-heard 
someone say there was a mission on, but seeing no bills to the 
effect, I wanted to ask. I keep myself respectable and God has 
blessed me with three lovely children. Two girls go to Grammar 
school; one boy, aged eleven years. I send them to the Church 
of England church, Father, because that is the nearest to our 
Church. The elder teaches in Sunday school, and everyone 
here respects both me and my husband, and no one knows 
anything of my past life. I live as I have always lived, respec- 
table, and try to help any one in need. God knows how I’ve 
managed to live on 17/- health insurance a week, and out of 
that 12/10 rent. I had to go to work in fields to keep us, as he 
could not claim for me, as I wasn’t married to him then. He 
was ill five years and it was only my faith in God, and prayers 
to Our Blessed Lady that gave me the courage to fight on,— 
in poverty and despair. All I hope is that when the day comes 
for God to take me, He will have compassion on my soul, as 
God knows I have repented every day of my life, and I hope 
you will pray for me. I never make a friend because I am 
afraid any one will find out. 
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I will still go on praying and in silence. I cannot come and 
tell you who I am, because I know I can never hope for 
forgiveness. Years ago one Christmas Eve I went into a church 
and watched everyone go into Confession and out. [ still 
knelt silent, if only I could go, but I know I cannot. Only a 
Catholic knows the value of receiving Holy Communion. 
What better present than the Body and Blood of Christ, who. 
gave His life and Blood for us. What a lovely Christmas it 
would be,—to have a happy, contented mind and heart. I. 
hope no good Catholic will ever go through what I have. 
I have had enough trouble to give in and say what’s the use 
of trying, Father. But, no; I still go on, happy to help someone’ 
if I can, and make the best of the life I have left to live. It will 
be to the service of God in a quiet way. May God bless you in 
your mission. 


This sad letter does not tell a unique and unusual story. Only a 
few months ago a London priest assured me that one in three of 
the Catholics married in his parish were married in registrars’ 
offices. 

The situation of the woman herself is not perhaps quite as 
desperate as she thinks, because a good man is sometimes willing 
to deny himself for the sake of a woman he loves. They may agree 
to live as brother and sister. Then she may receive the sacraments. 

But the situation of the children may well be irreparable. 


What is being done 


A tremendous effort is being made both in Britain and Ireland. 
In the first place large numbers of young men and women in both 
countries sacrifice everything and dedicate their whole ives, as 
priests and nuns, to work for souls in Britain. ; 

Millions of money are being given, and spent, on building Catholic 
schools. 

Tens of thousands of working people spend two or three evenings 
a week in various forms of Catholic apostolate. 

Each year dozens of Irish priests cross the water to give missions 
in industrial areas of Britain. Well over half a million people have 
come to these spiritual exercises, listened to the word of God, 
received the sacraments, and made the mission promise: “I hence- 
forth and forever devote myself to the service of Jesus Christ.” 
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Priests and lay people have sacrificed their annual holidays in 
order to do apostolic work in Britain. 


What still needs to be done? 


Above all else it seems necessary that the emigrant should be 
interested in Jesus Christ. Too often he is interested in many things: 
his work, his family, his beer, perhaps some sport, perhaps some 
evil; but not interested in Christ: that subject bores him. 

Yet he must be so interested in Our Lord as to be able for His 
sake to turn away from the attractive acquaintance, who is unfit 
to be the mother of Catholic children. And why unfit? Because 
she never kneels in the house to say a prayer and never goes to 
any church on Sunday. 

He needs to be interested in Christ to the point of having a 
strong personal love for Him. Nothing short of this will avail. 


Hence this must be the objective of Catholic education whether 
by parents or others. 

Some minor helps can be suggested: 

No one should leave Ireland without at least £5 in his pocket. 
The emigrant who is penniless, or who cannot afford decent 
lodgings, is almost certain to find only bad companions, and is 
very likely to contract a bad marriage. 

Boys and girls, emigrating at the age of fifteen or sixteen cannot 
be expected to come to a good marriage. Such emigration must be 
prevented. 

Night prayers on one’s knees must be held to at all costs from 
the first night to the end. 

No one can afford to miss Sunday Mass. If the emigrant no 
longer hears the word of God preached at Mass, the semi-pagan 
world will seize on his mind, and leave him defenceless against the 
attractions of a bad love affair. 

Here are some other hints: 

If he wants to dance, let him go to one of the innumerable good 
Irish dance halls. 

Let him write home weekly, and come home for a holiday every 
year. On his first Sunday at Mass let him speak to one of the priests 
and tell him of his arrival. He can be sure that the priest will be 
very pleased at this. 
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If there is a parish confraternity or sodality, let him attend it. 
In it he will find Irish friends. It will help him to keep going to the 
sacraments. 

Lastly, since the conversion of Britain is a glorious work for 
God, and one which can be accomplished by the Irish emigrants 
and their children, every man and woman who leaves our shores 
should realize that God gives him a wonderful opportunity, and 
will give him plenty of help to avail of it, and will crown him with 
immortal glory if he does his part. This part is to give the example 
of a good and perfect Catholic life, and, equally, to take every 
opportunity of telling others what he believes. ““My job,” said 
Bernadette of Lourdes, “‘is to tell people what happened, not to 
persuade them to believe it.” 

LEONARD SHEIL 
Rathfarnham Castle, Dublin 


The charity that excels all charity 


It is that Body as it is in the great Glory that the just eat from 
God’s table, i.e., from the holy altar. For this Body is the rich 
viaticum of the faithful who journey on the way of pilgrimage 
and penance of this world to the heavenly fatherland. It is the 
seed of the resurrection in life eternal for the just, but it is the 
source and cause of destruction to the wicked who believe not and 
to the sensual who resemble it not, though they believe. Woe 
then to the Christian who resembles not this holy Body of the 
Lord, by pure morals, by charity and by mercy; for it is in this 
Body that will be found the example of the charity that excels 
all charity, i.e., the delivering of Himself guiltless in satisfaction 
for the guilt of the race of Adam. 


—From the Leabhar Breac (14th century) 


Chronicle 


FILMS 


N a summer month of unusually varied fare the films seemed 

to sort themselves into pairs. Two engaged us with further 

missions into Occupied France—Carve Her Name with Pride 
_at the Metropole and Orders to Kill at the Savoy; and two Faulkner 
‘novels turned up in curious dress at the Ambassador and Carlton 
—The Long Hot Summer and Tarnished Angels respectively. Off 
this main two-way road perhaps the most distinguished piece to 
appear was the short mime-film at the Astor, Un Jardin Public 
with Marcel Marceau. This is a commentary on life and human 
beings made in silence and with the clown’s mask merely but 
packed full of amusing and moving detail. It was paired with one 
of Jean Delannoy’s less ambitious films called Obsession, a circus- 
and-murder thriller sumptuously upholstered in colour with Michéle 
Morgan and Raf Vallone but fobbing us off, I thought, with a 
routine enough court scene and a very routine piece of Gallic 
irony at the end. 


Across at the Regal Rooms a film well branded as an outsider 
finally arrived—Chaplin’s A King in New York. This, we have all 
been warned, is Chaplin without the mask and without even a 
plausible persona, working off his grudge against McCarthyism 
in America. The sermon is indeed all too obviously present, voiced 
bitterly through his own mouth and through the part he has created 
for his son, Michael. His point of view is surely legitimate and 
-shared by many of all persuasions, and a protest as such should 
not necessarily damn a film. The trouble here is that the protest 
is in no sense a powerful one and not even a particularly clever one. 
It is made awkwardly and ineffectively. What was a surprise, after 
‘the adverse publicity, was the amount of genuine fun which survives 
in this broken-backed film. The fun is very localised and, for 
‘Chaplin, superficial, but it plays airily enough around American 
rush and roar, American publicity, TV and commercials, the 
American battle for youth and beauty. All this, of course, is 
irrelevant to the temporary hysteria of a decade ago and as comment 
on a settled way of life it is platitudinous. For one episode only 
does the self-delighting spirit of Charlie reappear—when he gets 
stuck in a fire-hose in a lift. And only this clowning is irrefutable. 
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Orders to Kill overlaboured its point, which is the difference 
between killing remotely and anonymously from a bomber and 
killing personally in cold blood an individual with whom you are 
familiar. The suggestion of over-emphasis derives from the one 
lapse in the scripting and in Anthony Asquith’s direction whereby 
the third quarter of the film is allowed to drag. Up to this point 
Paul Massie, as the grounded American airman chosen to eliminate 
a supposed traitor in the ranks of the Resistance, plays very effectively 
the bright impersonal flippant boy on another job who is shocked 
for the first time into doubts and disgust. Now, towards the end, 
he has to realise not only the psychological difference between the 
two kinds of killing but also to endure moral scruples as to whether 
the pathetic looking agent is really guilty or not. Both kinds of 
recoil are admirably suggested in the Parisian scenes and none of 
the performers (who include Irene Worth) slacken in their parts, 
but somehow the film loses both clarity and impetus and recovers 
the latter only with difficulty. However, it is a war film which 
brings forward an interesting theme from the background whereas 
Carve Her Name with Pride is another simple study in heroism. 
Once again this is British and feminine and Violette Szabo, the 
London shop-girl who was parachuted into France, worked and 
fought with the Resistance, was tortured and shot by the Germans, 
falls into line with Miss Cavell and Miss Churchill. But her story 
on the screen is predictable in a way the Asquith film is not; it is 
filled out with passages not conventional in themselves but which 
have become so by sheer repetition—sweet romantic wooing by 
her suitor, bluff but tear-jerking sentiment with Dad, Mums and 
the baby, spitting defiance of the Germans when captured. It 
says much for Virginia McKenna’s acting that we hardly recall her 
rather similar role in A Town Like Alice and that she breaks out of 
the fictional formula in the latter half of the film with moments of 
naked and harrowing feeling. These occur in battle and when she 
breaks down in private after interrogation and they are suitably 
capped by a blunt but reticent scene of execution. These were the 
only moments in the film when my consciousness of being worked 
upon by a performance passed over into identification with it. 


The only two films which did not give me that impression of 
having-been-through-all-this-several-times-before were the two 
adaptations from Faulkner—Tarnished Angels and The Long Hot 
Summer. This could hardly be put down entirely to the notorious 
idiosyncracy of Faulkner’s world for, with the majority, I have 
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long ceased to demand anything but the flimsiest correspondence 
between novel and film. Perhaps my attention was for the most 
‘part irritably held, for both films represent jagged and flawed 
attempts to find a cinematic idiom for Faulkner’s vision while 
getting away entirely (and justifiably) from his language. Both 
are in the end puzzling productions, yet one is gratefully conscious 
‘of the directors—Douglas Sirk and Martin Ritt respectively— 
‘struggling to encompass new kinds of material. Both fail to bring 
the characters together into a plausible coherence; both are more 
successful with their settings, on which they rely heavily. On most, 
counts I think Tarnished Angels is the more satisfying, though the 
‘melodramatic climaxes are ruined by a kind of outmoded deadpan 
acting. The harsh atmosphere of the American Depression is 
sharply suggested by seedy sets of lodgings and of the aero circus 
stunting on the shore between the two pylons. By contrast the 
settings of The Long Hot Summer—an aristocratic Southern home 
—are luscious, luxurious; yet decadence is equally well implied 
and the same theme of frustrated sexuality appears. Embodied in 
Robert Stack and Dorothy Malone in the other film, it is here built 
‘up by Anthony Franciosa, Lee Remick and brilliantly by Joanne 
Woodward. The curious pattern and flavour of the film must be 
owed in some way to the master himself. Viewing a society whose 
hierarchical values are crumbling, he is disenchanted but acquiescent. 
Refusing to judge his characters by any higher principle extrinsic 
to their particular world, he seems to be saying that the vital energies 
of the ruffian male are all that count then and that ail must give 
way before them. A spiky and unpalatable moral, like most of 
Faulkner’s. Some will think it a shoddy one. Others may suspect 
that a shabby theme solidly understood and presented by Faulkner 
succumbs here to a simpler and hence a shoddier treatment. In 
any case it is unusual enough fare for the screen. 


PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


PARIS CONFERENCE OF O.C.I.C. 


ELEGATES from thirty countries, one hundred and forty- 
seven in all, gathered to represent their National Catholic 
Film Centres at the recent Study Conference organised in 
Paris by the Office Catholique International du Cinema. The subject 
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discussed was The Promotion of Good Motion Pictures and the 
meetings were presided over by His Excellency Cardinal Feltin, 
Archbishop of Paris, and Monsignor Stourm, Bishop of Amiens, 
President of the French Episcopal Commission for Motion Pictures. 


In the message from the Holy Father, which has now come to 
be the traditional prologue to these annual conferences, Monsignor 
Dell’Acqua says: “‘The International Catholic Film Office (O.C.I.C.) 
accomplishes a most meritorious work by applying itself—as it 
has done for several years—to the promotion of persevering and 
co-ordinated action by Catholics in favour of constituting a 
cinematographic art respectful of religious and moral values.” 
This, of course, is the raison d’etre for the existence of O.C.I.C. 
and this year’s meeting had a special significance in this respect 
inasmuch as it was the first to be held since the publication of 
“Miranda Prorsus,” the new encyclical on films, television and 
radio, and would be the first, as Monsignor Dell’Acqua pointed 
out, to benefit by its teachings. “This privileged condition,” he said, 
“will render its work more easy, for the directives given in this 
pontifical document are clear, precise, and firm: at the same time 
it will impose new duties on the members of the Assembly, since 
the encyclical sets forth the road to be followed, urges all to action 
and shows each individual his duty.” 


The message from the Holy See was the prologue to the conference. 
Its introduction was a synthesis of the answers to a questionnaire 
on the promotion of good motion pictures, addressed by Father 
Leo Lunders, O.P. to all countries with Catholic film centres. 
In it the author noted that an increasing number of National Film 
Centres are now taking a more active line in the positive promotion 
of good films as distinct from the negative condemnation of bad 
ones. 

This was the main point of the report presented by Father 
Emmanuel Flipo, S.J., of Paris, entitled The Public and Publicity 
for Good Films. He detailed the difficulties which may arise from 
the variations in culture and social economy in different countries 
so that it is not surprising that sometimes even the films 
recommended by O.C.I.C. do not invariably meet with approval 
in all countries. But he insisted that in each country there was 
much to be done to educate public opinion if Catholic film action 
is to bear useful fruit. It was particularly necessary in evaluating 
the worth of films, that, though the moral element must always 
remain the predominant one in the hierarchy of values, it should 
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not be the only one to be considered. This would be to be false 
to the Catholic tradition. In the definition of the “‘good film,” 
artistic and technical values have also to be weighed and it would 
be a poor service to the art of film to ignore them. 


In his paper, The Promotion of Good Motion Pictures, Dr. Ramiro 
Lafuente, of Argentine, dealt with methods of promoting good 
motion pictures. He concentrated attention on the constructive 
means such as prize awards, public debates on outstanding films, 
discussions on film techniques, film courses and the publication 
of specialist Catholic film magazines. These latter will always be 
among the most effective since they provide those detailed and 
authoritative analyses and studies of films and technique which are 
an indispensable instrument for anyone pretending to be 
knowledgeabie about motion pictures and competent to pass on his 
knowledge to others. 

In this connection, the report of Dr. Wilhelm Mogge, of Cologne, 
was most instructive. He told us that in Germany the hierarchy 
has, through the bishop appointed as its chairman, secured a firm 
and efficacious control, by means of the Catholic Film Centre, 
of all Catholic film activity. No priest advises on film scripts or 
supervises in the studios or lectures on film appreciation unless he 
has undergone a course of instruction approved of by the Centre. 
Similarly, all lectures in schools and colleges on the subject of 
film, whether by laity or clergy, are under the supervision of the 
National Centre. Thus a most satisfactory and authentic unity of 
purpose and exposition has been effected. 

The conference emphasised the need for a sense of responsibility 
on the part of the general Catholic public in the matter of cinema, 
and the conclusions eventually adopted mentioned the simile 
used by the Holy Father in “‘Miranda Prorsus’’, in which the ticket 
purchased by those attending a cinema is regarded as equivalent 
to a vote that the film shown is one they would vote for. Those who 
support the cinema are bound by a strict obligation in conscience. 
This aspect of personal responsibility many Catholics, perhaps, 
shrink from recognising. It is, nonetheless, imperative; and Catholic 
film action must, in general, remain abortive until the general 
Catholic public accepts such a responsibility. 

The General Council of 1958 will be unique for one most 
encouraging reason. It is the first time that a former Catholic film 
centre, now behind the Iron Curtain, has asked for re-admission. 
Those who were privileged to attend the pre-war and immediately 
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post-war meetings of O.C.I.C. recall the pleasure of meeting the 
East-European members. Then the Marxist maw engulfed Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and we added their names to 
our prayers for the Church of Silence. Now we are happy because 
a letter from His Excellency Cardinal Wzsynski has arrived, 
authorising Father Casimir Chudy, S.J. to organise a Catholic 
Film Centre in Warsaw and begging the other National Film Centres 
to do their best to help him. Unfortunately, technical difficulties 
about his exit visa prevented Father Chudy leaving Poland and 
giving us the pleasure of welcoming him at Paris. This is something 
we look forward to at the next meeting, which will be held in 
Vienna. In the meantime let us pray, both for Poland and its new 
Catholic Film Centre and also for ourselves that we may learn 
how to benefit to the full from the precious teachings given us in 
“‘Miranda Prorsus.” 
J. A. V. BURKE 


407 Beulah Hill, London, S.E.\9. 


MAYNOOTH UNION SUMMER SCHOOL 1958 


HE point of view is everything. So, I begin by confessing that 
@ I am judging—if that is not too strong a word—the Summer 

School from the point of view of a humble vicarius cooperator. 
I am asked to say what I thought of this year’s Summer School. 
I respond with all the carefree alacrity of the man who has not 
been subdued, either by the responsibility of organising, or the 
labour of lecturing. Like the hurler on the ditch, the listener in the 
bench is very ready with his opinion on how the game was played. 


First of all you have a right to know what brought me to May- 
nooth at all. 

I hope I disarm any suspicion that the reason was a latent high- 
browism, when I confess that I went mainly to refresh my memory 
of what I learnt in the long ago. Also, as one of the many priests 
who cannot afford the luxury of mere erudition, I hoped that what 
I learned—or re-learned—would prove of practical use in the 
ministry. For your vicarius cooperator has a distrust of the merely 
academic! He is convinced that theology is not only for the study, 
but for life, for the market-place, for “the building up of the 
Body of Christ”. 
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The subject dealt with in lectures and discussions was Mariology. 
A timely subject you will agree, because of the year that is in it. 
The centenary year of Our Lady’s appearance to Saint Bernadette 
at Lourdes brings the role of Our Lady, in the salvation of souls, 
very vividly before our minds. Timely for a second reason too, 
I suggest. 

This is a Marian era—some would say the Marian era. Be that 
as it may, I feel it would be less than honest not to admit that, 
amidst the ever-increasing devotion to Mary, one meets the Catholic 
who fears a little for the honour of the risen Christ, the sole mediator 
between God and men. 
_ For those two reasons at least, it appears particularly appropriate 

that the year’s Summer School should have led us back to a calm 
study of Our Lady in the Bible, in the Fathers, and in the magis- 
terium—with no danger of having to face a repetitio at the end! 
The result was a clarifying of concepts, but especially a deepening 
of one’s appreciation of Mary’s part in Redemption. 

Now and again the going was a little heavy. “‘Fides quaerens 
intellectum” does make demands on the failing powers of con- 
centration of the middle-aged! But it was surely no small gain to 
have made clear to oneself, anew, the meaning of terms like 
co-Redemptrix, of phrases like “‘Suppliant Omnipotence”’. I mean, 
when Saint Bernard writes that ‘““God has willed us to have every- 
thing through Mary” is his statement doctrine, or devotion? When 
Pope Pius XI speaks of Our Lady “Suffering with Christ and 
redeeming with Him (compatiens et co-redemptrix)’ what is the 
precise doctrinal content of his words? The Virgin Mother of God 
means so much in the spiritual life of the celibate priest, that 
renewed insight into her powers and gracious goodness brings a 
very special joy. One’s preaching of Our Lady too, must gain an 
added firmness and confidence. Am I altogether wrong in regarding 
vagueness as the besetting fault of sermons on her? And, it is very 
clear, preach her we must, in all the glory of her unique co-redemp- 
tive activity in the Mystical Body of her Son, or—we do not preach 
the religion of Jesus Christ! 


Speaking still as the priest who has to save his soul, and break 
the bread of doctrine to Christ’s “‘little ones”, I would add as a 
positive gain from our study of the Mother of God at the Summer 
School, a heightened affection for our mother, the Church. To be 
shown the steady unfolding of Mariological doctrine over the 
centuries, to study, for example, the slow but sure ascent of 
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doctrines like the Immaculate Conception and the Assumption to 
de fide status, was to see, almost palpably to feel, the presence of 
the Holy Spirit in the Church, “‘making all things plain.” 


I must resolutely deny myself the pleasure of mentioning the 
lecturers by name. To praise them would appear an impertinence. 
One and all made us feel that we were listening to men whose 
competence was worthy of their theme. I feel however compelled 
to applaud with vehemence the enterprise of the committee in 
inviting the participation of lecturers from outside Ireland. I do 
feel strongly that it was good for us to listen to lecturers from our 
sister island and from the Continent. They brought us a breath of 
the great world, and maybe a heightened appreciation of the 
“Catholica’’. May I say too that an especially gratifying feature of 
the Summer School was the presence of so many members of the 
religious orders, not only on the rostrum, but among the pupils! 
The monk, the clerk regular, the friar and the pastoral priest 
fulfil each their special diakonia, and enjoy their special charism, 
in Christ’s Body. But, gathered together at Maynooth we ex- 
perienced, I think, above all a vivid feeling of our common brother- 
hood in the priesthood of Christ. 

And now I fear I may give you the impression that we were an 
earnest, rather forbidding assembly of seekers after knowledge, 
wandering around, Hamlet-like ‘‘all sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought”. By no means! Cheerfulness was always breaking 
in. Can you imagine, anyway, a gathering of priests without 
“laughter and the love of friends”? Especially pleasant were the 
nightly discussion groups when the ‘‘non-professional” theologians 
really came into their own. There the talk and argument waxed 
strong,—at times even hilarious—usque ad multam noctem. 


At the end the Committee asked us for suggestions that might 
help to improve future Summer Schools. We, in our amiable way, 
took that as an invitation to voice any grievances we might have, 
so to show that our heart is in the right place, we laboured man- 
fully to meet the demand! Some stated their conviction that 
possibly even more might be done by both Committee and lecturers 
to keep the needs of the pastoral clergy in mind. (We rank-and-filers 
of the clergy do not underestimate our importance! Practicality is 
our watchword. The very slightest suspicion of the esoteric evokes 
our immediate protest!) Others felt that possibly the main theme 
might be narrowed, with more contemporary relevance, and a 
tighter co-ordination of the parts. Inevitably there were those who 
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were convinced that a change in the hour for dinner would improve 
the quality of their attentiveness! All of us felt it a matter of genuine 
concern that the Summer School be brought to the notice of every 
priest in the country. And we positively begged that the lectures 
should be published in book form as soon as ever possible. 

Our dominant mood however, as we left Maynooth, was one of 
sincerest gratitude for the charity shown us by the Committee of 
the Summer School and by the lecturers. I use the word “charity” 
advisedly. We, who labour in the parishes up and down the country 
are, perhaps inevitably, in more fitful contact with our books than 
is altogether desirable. There is always the danger, amid the fret 
and flurry of parochial life, of our being tempted to minimise the 
importance of the ministry of the Word. It is surely then, a touching 
thing, a thing to be thankful for, that the Maynooth Union has 
taken thought for our needs, and for the effectiveness of our mission 
by instituting the annual Summer School. 

CORNELIUS F. LEE 
Saint Andrew’s, Westland Row, Dublin 


Conscience and the Vernacular 


One day, when Alonso had accompanied this Father (Juan 
Rico) and had listened, seated on the pulpit steps, to his sermon, 
he felt much consoled by the spirit in which the Rector was speaking. 
At the end, as Alonso knelt to recite three Hail Marys with the 
congregation, he suddenly heard a voice from heaven saying: 
“Thy Rector will expiate this sermon in Purgatory.” They returned 
home together, the Brother thinking with great compunction of 
what had been said. On the way he understood that the fault lay 
in the Father having preached in Spanish and not in the language 
of the people of Majorca. Now Father Rico came from Valencia, 
where a different form of Catalan is spoken to that used in Majorca. 
Arrived at the house, Alonso went with the message to the Father 
Minister, who did not venture to take it to the Rector but charged 
the Brother with making the communication himself. This he 
did without hesitation. Father Rico was deeply grateful. He did 
not again preach in Spanish and ever afterwards he consulted the 
saintly old man on all his doubts. 


—ST. ALONSO RODRIGUEZ, translated from the Spanish 
of I. Casanuovas, S.J., by M. O’Leary, pp. 146-47. 


‘ 
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We Are Made for Glory—Il 
JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 


What does Scripture say about creation? 


Creation is described in Genesis, the first book in the Bible. But 
if we want to know whether God at the beginning made all things 
more or less as they are now, or whether instead He made some 
things in such a way that they would gradually develop into others, 
we need not seek the answer in Genesis. For the sacred writer was 
not concerned with scientific questions of that sort. His chief 
purpose in these chapters was to state (in language easily understood 
by his fellow-men) that the heavens and earth, plants and animals, 
and finally man, were all made by one God. It was important for 
him to make that clear because people in the neighbouring countries 
worshipped some of the things of nature as gods. The writer may 
have been content to make his chief teaching clear without intending 
us to take all the details in a literal sense. 


Can we hold then, as many do, that man may have been evolved 
from other animals? 


Whatever about man’s body, his soul, being a spirit, could not 
possibly have come in any way from matter. Matter is stuff that 
has dimensions, such as wood, clay, paper. 


What is meant by the word spirit? 


A spirit is the kind of being that has no dimensions or weight, 
such as matter has. But we must not think of it as a shadowy thing, 
less real than matter. On the contrary, if we reckon the reality of a 
thing by what it can do, it is clear that a spirit has far more reality, 
and is in every way far more wonderful, than matter. 

We are made up of matter and spirit. Our body is matter and it 
is made alive by the soul, which is spirit. (Scripture speaks of man 
as being “‘a little below the angels” —Psalm 8:5 ). 


How do we know that our souls are spirits ? 


Because we can do what mere matter quite certainly can not do. 
We have a mind with which we can think or reason, and a will 
with which we can freely choose. 

The lower animals cannot choose. They can never “‘go against” 
themselves, but just have to follow what attracts them most. Nor 
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can they reason. That is why they move in the self-same grooves 
that their ancestors moved in thousands of years ago. 

They cannot reason because they cannot get hold of, much less 
make use of, ideas. A cow, for example, loves grass but cannot love 
its native country. It has no idea of patriotism! Or even the idea 
“cow”. That is why someone has said: “If I ever meet a pig that 
knows it is a pig I will take off my hat to it’’. Ideas are utterly 
unlike matter: they are things without dimensions; and because the 
human mind can produce and grasp ideas it must itself be without 
dimensions. In other words it is a spirit. 


What else do we know about spirits? 


(1) We may wonder how a substance that has no dimensions 
can be “in” a place. Theologians answer that a spirit is where it 
acts. The soul is entire in all parts of the body that it is giving life to. 


(2) Because a spirit has no dimensions it has no parts. 


(3) Because a spirit has no parts it cannot break up in any way. 
And that means that it cannot die or be destroyed; because destruc- 
tion always means some sort of breaking up. (We know of course 
from Sacred Scripture that the soul is immortal; but here we are 
using only such arguments as even non-Christian thinkers use. 
That there is an after-life of some sort has always been the belief 
of the vast majority of mankind.) 

(4) Our souls are made for our bodies but they can exist apart 
from the body. After separation from the body at death, the soul 
continues to retain its full powers of mind and will. Spirits not 
made for bodies are called pure spirits. Angels, good and bad, are 
pure spirits. 

(5) There seems to be no doubt but that certain people (e.g. the 
Curé d’Ars) have been tormented by the devil. Here we have an 
example of a pure spirit acting on matter. 

(6) It is sometimes claimed (but it is not at all certain) that even 
in this life there can be direct communication between minds— 
even at a distance. This is called telepathy. 


Where does the human soul come from? 

It cannot come from another spirit, because a spirit has no 
parts. And it obviously cannot come from matter, which is of an 
entirely lower order. It is created directly by God; and that should 
surely give us some idea of its worth and dignity. 
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Because our souls are spirits, as God is a spirit, Scripture says: 
“God framed man for an immortal destiny, the created image of 
His own endless being” (Wisdom 2:23). 


Why did God make man? 

This is a question of the utmost importance. The answer is that 
God has made all things so that they may show forth His glory, 
that is, His goodness and His power. ‘‘The heavens show forth the 
glory of God” (Psalm 18:2). So in its own way does everything. 
But there is nothing in the whole universe that shows God’s goodness 
more than does His creation of man. Because any one of us is of a 
more wonderful nature than the whole universe of matter put 
together; for whereas we know it, it does not know itself. What is 
more, God has made us so that we may know Himself, praise Him 
for His goodness, love Him for it, and show our love by doing His 
will. But most wonderful of all, God has made us so that we may 
share in His own goodness and happiness; that is, live with Him 
in glory for all eternity. 

And God has done all this out of pure unselfish love. It is as if a 
king were so good and so generous that he made it in some way 
possible for everyone to share with him in the richness and happiness 
of his own household. 


How can we share in God’s happiness? 


Scripture tells us that the Blessed in heaven see God “as He is’. 
“Seeing” here does not mean just “looking at’. By “I see” we 
seometimes mean “I understand, I grasp the meaning or idea”. 
To see God means to possess Him with the powers of the soul, 
with a closeness like that with which we grasp a thought. 


Why does the possession of God in heaven give such happiness? 


One of the chief powers of the soul is to know; and the using of 
that power can be a rare delight, even in this life. For example, 
swopping news, learning about strange lands, or studying some- 
thing that interests one. The other chief power of the soul is to Jove, 
i.e. to delight in the goodness of something or someone. 


Now God is the very Source of all knowledge and of all goodness. 
So when we possess Him, we possess all the delight and happiness 
that we could possibly desire. Note that knowing and loving are 
activities. Heaven is not an idle state; it is eternal /ife. 
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It will, however, be eternal rest in the sense of relief from every 
kind of suffering. “‘And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and death shall be no more, nor mourning, nor crying, nor 
sorrow shall be any more, for the former things are passed away” 
(Apocalypse 21:4). 

Because heaven is the destiny we were made for, it is called our 
true home. There, all of us children of God are to be together, at 
home with our loving Father. Human friendship will be continued 
in heaven; but it will be perfected, because of course all faults will 
have been cleansed away. 


Can we now realize what this means? 

The pleasures and joys of this life give us a faint idea. But only 
faint. The full extent of the happiness of heaven is utterly beyond 
anything we can experience in this life; and therefore beyond what 
we can imagine. Somewhat as a person born blind cannot imagine 
a beautifully coloured picture. But if we could realize the happiness 
of heaven we would long and crave for it. And if and when we 
reach it we just would not exchange it for all this world. 


Do we need special help to enable us to share in God’s happiness ? 


Yes, because it is an activity clean beyond the power or scope 
of our natural life. The powers of any living thing are measured 
by the kind of life it has. A tree, e.g., has life but not the kind of 
life that would enable it to walk about. A horse can walk but cannot 
enjoy a story-book or picture. Its life is not on a high enough level 
for such activity. In the same way our life is not on a high enough 
level to be able to grasp and enjoy the infinite goodness of God. 
Indeed, by nature, only God Himself is capable of it. 

But God did a wonderful thing in order to make men capable of 
it: He gave our First Parents the power to live with His own kind 
of life. That is, to share in His own nature. 

This gift is sometimes called super-natural life, because it is over 
and above (super) our natural life. It is also called grace, from a 
Latin word meaning a gift or favour. Of course no one can see God, 
while in this life; but this super-nature fits us for seeing Him 
in the next life. Meanwhile, it makes the soul holy. That is 
why it is called sanctifying grace, from the Latin sanctus, holy. It 
also makes us, while still in this life, God’s friends. In short, grace 
is the beginning on earth of the glory and happiness we are to have 
in heaven. 
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Has this supernatural life remained with men ever since Adam 
got it? 

No, unfortunately, though God intended that it should. Our 
First Parents, had (as we have) free-will and could choose to do 
even what was to their own injury. They were on trial. God warned 
them of the consequence of disobeying Him. Yet they did disobey 
Him. They were tempted by the devil and, as the Scripture puts it, 
they ate of the forbidden fruit. 


What is the result of disobeying God? 


If a person disobeys God in an important matter it means that 
he turns away from God to choose instead something that God 
forbids. Now to prefer something else to God means breaking off 
friendship with Him. And that means killing the super- natural 
life of the soul. The sin by which this is done is called mortal. 
The word “mortal” means “‘bringing death’’. 


Are all sins of this nature? 

No, if it is a less serious matter the sin is called venial. That is, 
the person offends God by disobedience but does not fall out with 
Him. But it is well known that if one gets used to committing venial 
sins, with full intention and without caring or regretting it, such a 
one in a strong temptation will be very liable to commit mortal 
sin. (Nevertheless, the chief evil of venial sin is that it is a sin— 
disobeying and offending the good God.) 


What happens the soul of a person who dies in mortal sin? 


Every person’s soul enters the next life in the same state in which 
it leaves this life. If it has at death the grace and friendship of God 
it will continue to have it for all eternity—in heaven. If it enters 
eternity without God’s friendship it will be without it for ever—in 
hell. The matter is settled at our judgment. 


What is hell? 


Hell is the state of not possessing God in the next life. As we 
have seen, God is the source and cause of all goodness. To be 
without God, therefore, is to be without any goodness or happiness 
of any kind whatsoever. In hell there is no goodness, and therefore 
no love of any person or thing. Instead there is only hatred and the 
misery that goes with hatred. 
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A person who dies in mortal sin is not sent to hell merely because 
God wants to punish him. He goes to hell because he has freely 
chosen on earth the course that leads there. This loss of God is 
the chief pain of hell, though there is also the pain described in 
Scripture as the pain of fire. 


Why is the loss of God not felt in this life? 

Because as long as the sinner is in this life God (usually) allows 
him to enjoy the same gifts of nature that others have. Weeds get 
the same sun and rain as wheat—till the end of the season. 


ETERNITY 

GOD be Sanctifyj a, > Sin GOD 

Human 

Life 


We have already entered upon the road to eternity. 


JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 
The McDevitt Institute, Glenties, County Donegal 
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News and Views 


READER in Australia was stimulated by the issue on “The 

Church and the Emigrant” to write the longest (3,500 words) 

letter so far on that question. The writer is Australia-born, of 
second generation Irish extraction, has studied in Europe, visited 
Ireland a few times and thus been able to form his own impressions. 
In addition he has worked in the East “and knows what it 
means to live in an alien culture.” He writes: 


I have done a lot of thinking on the subject of emigration. What 
started me on that track was some visitation I did with the Y.C.W. 
in England. I was made very sad by what I saw, not precisely 
because so many Irish lads were drifting from the Church, but at 
the wonderful opportunity being lost—so many decent and, in a 
way noble, lads being caught up with the superficial attractions of 
materialism simply because they had no vision, no ideal, no sense 
of their true vocation. ... 


Irish missionaries once, without being quite aware of what they 
were doing, Christianized the environment prevailing in Western 
Europe. They used means adapted to the times, namely monas- 
ticism. Looking at the achievement from the perspective of history, 
we cannot fail to see the hand of Providence at work. The new 
vital force in the Church today is the Lay Apostolate. Our modern 
civilization has been in line with Genesis in subduing the earth 
through science and technology, but not consciously subduing it 
for God, the restoring of all things of Saint Pius X. Monasticism 
or the clergy cannot undertake the task of Christianizing the new 
civilization, precisely because it is not their task but that of the 
laity. Our job is to assist the laity in that sublime work. The chaplain 
in the Lay Apostolate is essentially an “‘assistant.”” Christ came to 
serve. We also have to serve but in a modern context. 


To me it appears obvious that Providence is calling Ireland to 
renew the face of the earth, at least in English speaking countries, 
which for better of worse, in fact, have the leadership in that half 
of the world which stands for freedom. I have off and on pondered 
on the ways Providence has chosen to direct the Irish (the whole 
nation, not merely the clerics) into this apostolate. 

These are some of my reflections, if you can bear with me. It is 
said that the reason the people leave Ireland is economic. Wages 
are low and there is unemployment. Who is to blame for this state 
of affairs? To my mind this is primarily an economic question, 
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namely one of productivity. Relatively Ireland is a poor country, 
poor in resources in the industrial field, limited agriculturally 
say compared with Australia or New Zealand, poor in capital and 
poor in modern skills, i.e. Irish labour is not very productive. 
This is a formidable combination. Economically, work and higher 
wages follow capital investment. Capital is “‘stored labour.’ With 
low labour productivity and unemployment, an increase in national 
investment must take a long time as India and other underveloped 
countries are finding. Many of these countries are rich in natural 
resources, but Ireland has few that her entrepreneurs can exploit. 
Continued migration is inevitable and for a long time. Some of the 
above factors are due to natural causes, some to historical factors. 
The former are due directly to God and the latter also form part 
of His plan. As I see it, even with brilliant statesmen and economists, 
Ireland today would still have a major emigration problem. The 
hand of Providence is obvious in all this. 


From another point of view, and still in the field of economics, 
I feel sure you will agree with me that the Irish who retain their 
native culture show a pronounced indisposition to acquire great 
wealth. I know dozens out here who could be very wealthy but 
they don’t want to be. They either prefer the peace of domestic life 
and simple pleasures or spend themselves for some cause, trade 
unionism, boxing and what not. This facet of their character I 
cannot force myself to call a fault. Several of your contributors 
spoke about the difficulties of Irish migrants in England flowing 
from their temperament, which is in marked contrast to the ordered, 
unemotional and, in the better Englishman, intellectual British way 
of life. Temperamentally they are not adapted to sustained and 
mechanical economic effort. Compare them for a moment with 
say the Germans, Japanese, not to mention the Chinese. An Irish- 
man, while remaining true to his inheritance, cannot make economics 
an end in itself. Admitting that more could be done in that field in 
Ireland, I cannot see Irishmen ever making any revolutionary, let 
alone evolutionary, economic progress in Ireland. Though this may 
be unfortunate for Ireland in the temporal order it is profoundly 
significant when viewed in the light of English materialistic civiliza- 
tion. The Irish will not be assimilated because no one should be 
assimilated to that civilization. Now a national temperament is 
not willed by the contemporary citizens of a country. It results 
from historical factors, ic. the reaction of their ancestors to 
external events. Once again do we not see the hand of Providence 
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preparing the type of man needed to solve today’s crisis? If an 
Irishman is not given an ideal he will do one of two things—either 
he will sink so close to the bottom of the economic scale in England 
or he will remain an alien but his children will be assimilated. Most 
of your correspondents remarked on the loss of faith in the second 
or third generation. I personally observed it in England myself. 


Another fact in the natural order has impressed me considerably, 
for my acquaintance with Irishmen has been with migrants. Now 
I have travelled widely both in Europe and the Middle and Far 
East, but I have never had much trouble in getting the latest results 
of the sporting events in Ireland; no matter where I was there was 
some Irishman and he would know. The important fact behind 
this is, no matter what the reason for leaving, missionary work in 
the East or economic, the vast majority of Irishmen, while becoming 
increasingly critical of important things in Ireland, e.g. economic 
situation, clergy (as your contributors made evident), yet retain a 
definite nostalgia, or rather a fierce love of Ireland, which manifests 
itself in interest in individuals back home and trival matters like 
sport. My interpretation of this phenomenon is this. They criticize 
things because they are extremely jealous of anything which reflects 
on the honour of Ireland as any husband would react with regard 
to the honour of his wife. They are intensely interested in the 
trivial things because, unknown to themselves, it is precisely these 
which make up a way of life. In other words the Irish are most 
patriotic, using that word in its full meaning. 

The question I have put to myself so often is—if that is so why 
do they leave? The genuinely patriotic, when their country is in 
trouble, don’t leave it. Take the Italians. They are patriotic, not in 
a national way but towards the town or area. The really genuine 
{talian will prefer to remain in considerable poverty in his own 
place, amongst his own, than migrate. We have a fair percentage 
of the other type here in Australia. 

Here I come to the point of this communication, if you are still 
with me. My main field of study is Eastern missionary activity. 
Naturally I have had to delve into history . . . particularly cultural 
history. I think I may have unearthed a point of considerable 
importance for the discussion of Irish emigration. I have the 
inclination, but not the time nor resources either of historical 
training . . . nor source material, to go further into it. Hence I was 
wondering if you could interest some Irish scholar in the thesis, 
which is this: a fundamental factor, in the natural order, behind 
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the phenomenon of emigration is asceticism! When in the last 
century it was possible for Irishmen to migrate, the apostolate of 
the Irish clergy to other lands began. It can be argued that most 
left to look after the emigrants. They did but motives are usually 
mixed. This much is certain, nearly all manifested a tremendous 
love for their own country, which did not mitigate against the 
effectiveness of their apostolate but in fact aided it. Most were 
quite conscious of the sacrifice involved and willingly made it, 
which brought great blessings on their work. Coming to more 
modern times, we find the same thing happening. There are hundreds 
of Irish priests in this country who need not have come here. Today 
they don’t consciously come out to save the Irish. Why do they 
come? They have the same love of the homeland. They look forward 
to the vacation in Ireland but they nearly always want to come 
back. Those who come out on loan generally try to stay here. Why? 
Could it not be possible that they realize they can work better for 
the Lord out of Ireland—it’s too sweet; they have got to give it up 
to be free? Then take the magnificent foreign missionary effort. 
Just when Ireland got its independence, when the clergy had the 
opportunity to do wonders in Ireland, what do we find? Off they 
go to China and Africa. And I can tell you from personal experience 
there are no emigrants who love Ireland as they do. Why do they 
go? Why are the people back home, who care little for economic 
progress so generous in assisting them, incidentally posing a bit 
of an economic problem for Ireland? The Irish missionary can 
make himself all things to all men better than most, but none is 
as interested in the trivial happenings back home as he. I have 
noticed that other nationalities write back long, learned letters and 
articles about mission problems. . . . We have the greatest difficulty 
in getting our men to do that. They write about apparent trivia. 
The clergy overseas are aware that they are making a magnificent 
contribution to enobling what they love, Ireland. I’m a strong 
believer that grace builds on nature and that to be realistic in our 
priestly work we must pay considerable attention to natural facts— 
hence my interest in the fact of environment. 


What about the lay people who migrated in the last century; 
surely they were not motivated by asceticism? I think that sub- 
consciously it was a contributing factor. Economically they had to 
go. Many of them went under, in those days largely from lack of 
priests to aid them supernaturally. However, they built all the 
churches and schools and supplied the vocations for this part of 
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the world, even though economically they were on the lowest 
rungs of society, often due to their own fault, or perhaps, tempera- 
ment. From my reading of U.S. Church history they dominated 
American Catholic life too. Now out here the first generation 
anyway was notably in love with Ireland. Separation was a keenly 
felt cross. Accepted by them as by the priests surely it was an 
important factor in bringing the blessing of God on their uncon- 
scious apostolate. With a considerable percentage the apostolate 
was conscious. It definitely was with my grandparents. Simultane- 
ously with this migration to the U.S. and here, was the movement 
to England. The results have not been so spectacular, shall we say. 
Why? Out here the Irish mostly went on the land as did everyone 
else, this being an agricultural country. There was challenge in the 
air, a new country to develop. It suited their temperament, hence 
their very considerable contribution in the political and trade union 
fields. There was opposition but an opposition that was visible and 
could be fought and was fought with a will. Something similar 
happened in the States. Not so in England. They went over during 
the inhuman period of the industrial revolution. They were the 
most exploited victims of the system. The opposition to their faith 
couldn’t be grappled with. Many survived, just. The majority went 
down from the point of view of both Church and State. In other 
words the environment in England was much worse than here or 
in the States. Degraded, for many any form of asceticism was out 
of the question; it was a case of animal survival. Today the Irish 
migrant to England is up against a very tough environment. As 
your contributors remarked they do retain their love of Ireland; 
they would go back tomorrow if they were sure of economic security. 
The closeness keeps the fire burning. Lay missionaries, like the 
Legionaries, have shown the greatest willingness to attack the 
problem, if asked! I wouldn’t like to venture an opinion on the 
situation in the States, which is both mighty and complex... . 


I have a feeling that a very important part of Irish spirituality 
is the voluntary giving up of one’s homeland or voluntary accepting 
that cross when it is imposed on one. What is more I feel too that 
this has been so from the beginnings of Christianity in Ireland. 
From my reading of Irish history I have the notion that Saint 
Patrick impressed his personality on the race. He was a monk 
and almost an Eastern monk at that, for he received his training 
in Gaul. Saint Hilary had been banished to the East and John 
Cassian was born and trained in the East. The rigorous asceticism 
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of Eastern monasticism had not been moderated in Gaul when 
Saint Patrick was formed. The two striking features of Saint Patrick’s 
work were the conversion of the country in his life time and the 
establishment of monasticism; there was no gradual growth in the 
spirit of Catholicism but Ireland started off with the practice of the 
counsels. Here we come to my essential point, which you might 
think it worthwhile getting some scholar to take up—the famous 
missionary monks went abroad primarily as a form of asceticism. 
They had given up everything possible in Ireland; they practised 
the most rigorous forms of physical penance; there was only 
Ireland itself left to renounce. Secondly, the abbots were mostly of 
royal blood, the very men who by talents and position should have 
developed Ireland in the temporal sphere. Not only did they 
renounce the temporal order, but left Ireland itself. Never has 
Ireland been a great temporal power—great spiritually, great 
intellectually, but not temporal. This is an interesting historical 
fact. Just as interesting is the fact that when the emphasis on the 
spiritual lessened Providence stepped in, in the form of external 
invaders and made it impossible right up to the present day for 
Ireland to be wealthy or politically important. 


Now looking at what might be called ancient Irish missionary 
technique, it does not bear comparison with other missionary 
endeavours. As far as I can judge from my limited reading, it was 
haphazard. For instance, Saint Boniface carefully surveyed a 
territory with a view to building his monasteries at a strategic point. 
The Irish wandered off into any old place provided it involved a 
lot of inconvenience. They do not seem to have had any system of 
regular recruitment to maintain a position once established; if 
anything they followed a leader as they still do. Their writings 
have frequent references to the home country which you won’t find 
say in Augustine or Boniface. Again they did not plan the intellec- 
tual contribution they gave to the Carolingian Empire; they were 
invited over; they left their fine and peaceful schools for the rough 
and uncivilized court with one might say the same sort of non- 
chalance as today they set out for Korea. 

I often think that Providence has chosen the Irish as a race in the 
New Dispensation as it did the Jews in the Old. Their evangeliza- 
tion, their history and traditions, their temperament and their 
spirituality make them today fit instruments in the hands of God 
for dealing with the problem of Christianizing an industrial 
civilization, one with which they cannot come to terms, within 
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which they cannot be happy. Precisely because they can never 
regard it as an end in itself, can they change it. 


In putting this before the youth of Ireland today as a national 
mission, involving the whole race, clergy and laity, those at home 
and those who voluntarly or from economic necessity must go 
abroad, I am convinced that one would be appealing to the essential 
Irishness of the Irish. Everyone admits they are idealistic—hence 
they must have an ideal. Many complain, if they are typically Irish, 
they are always looking for a fight, physical or intellectual and 
amongst themselves if there is no outside opponent—they must 
have a cause to fight for which will unite them. The appeal to go 
overseas to fight in a cause is irresistible—witness the last war. 
They have the faith and that no one denies. Whoever is going to 
fight the battle against materialism, whether technological or 
communistic, must have that and that is enough. The Irish have 
precious little else, a holy unrest (not instability), enthusiasm 
(often squandered on innocent trivialities) and brains (if something 
stirs them). 


A lay reader writes: 


Will you please write a query asking—in the name of an ordinary 
reader—what guides the Editors of daily and Sunday Irish papers 
in their choice of books for serialisation. We are sick of wars, 
spies, trials, tortures, re-hashes of more recent Irish history (by 
participants for participants—or by partisans for partisans!). 
They all read THE FURROW (the Editors, I mean) and might give 
us something better if poked good and hard! 


= 


New Books 


A Catholic Catechism. He-der and 
Werder; English distributors, Burns 
and Oates, London. Price 30/-. 


Tue first earth satellite was a sign and 
a wonder. The publication of the new 
German catechism in 1955 was an 
event of analogous importance in the 
life of the Church. Enough has been 
said in THE FURROW (June 1956) by 
Father Jungmann on the long history 
of its composition over nearly twenty 
years; of the master principles of 
method and content which guided its 
compilers; of its testing in class, the 
15,000 criticisms of teachers and 
theologians, its mimeographed test 
versions, its re-casting and re-testing 
and final definition. To find fault with 
it, then, would be rather as though a 
school physics teacher were to find 
fault with the Sputnik, or a hill-climber 
to criticize Everest for not being 
higher. 

In this luxurious English version it 
has 448 pages and costs 30/-. A far 
cry from the penny catechism of our 
affectionate recollection of National 
School. Yet the reader is warned that 
it is only “a summary of what is 
taught, and in no sense a ‘reader’. It 
is to help the pupil to remember the 
lessons given by the teacher’. Nor is 
it a “teacher’s aid-book”. In the 
inserted leaflet, ““Ten Rules for using 
this Catechism”, Dr. Clemens Tilmann 
warns: “‘A fundamentally wrong way 
of using this . . . would be simply to 
make the children read a given lesson, 
and then listen to your explanatory 
comments on it. Anybody who went 
about it in that manner would not 
deserve the name of teacher’. 


Fine. Yet a busy teacher in any 
subject knows how difficult it is to rise 
above the level of a positively bad 
class-book; how great a help is a good 
one. Perhaps it is unfair to compare 
this book with something like Hart, 
a bad English version of bad theology- 


manual. The trouble with that kind of 
{ext was that the average boy or a 
poorly-equipped teacher could not sec 
the wood for the trees. Here the 
design of the wood is plain, there is 
the clear thread of a single luminous 
theme from end to end; and one can 
see the trees—not the lifeless diagrams 
of the lecture-room, but the fresh 
green things themselves, living and 
moving. 

I should have liked to give space to 
this book’s comprehensiveness, order 
and emphasis; to the wonder of its 
simplicity — unalloyed theology in 
words for a child of ten; to the splendid 
economy of the answers for memoriz- 
ing (only 248 of them), to which each 
lesson is in the end reduced and as 
often as possible expressed in the 
words of Scripture alone. To choose 
only one excellence from many, it 
does the heart good with its deep piety. 


By its piety alone, this catechism 
could hardly help doing good, even if 
used by Dr. Tilmann’s unworthy 
teacher. And for that reason, too, it 
must be strongly recommended not 
only to every teacher of religion who 
is interested in supplementing his 
work, but to parents, as a book to 
buy and have around the house. I 
think this quality of piety comes from 
the close association of transcendent 
truths with homely everyday things: 
“For my life: Sometimes I will go all 
alone into the church, kneel down, and 
say: ‘Holy and great God, you are 
here! I adore you!’ ” At every stage a 
mystery expounded is linked with a 
custom in the home, a familiar prayer, 
a liturgical symbol, a child’s play or 
study or family chores. The explana- 
tion of doctrine is clear, never dull 
or abstract, everywhere nourished by 
Scripture and shown expressing itself 
in the liturgy. One meets the great 
saints, like family friends, quoted or 
their stories told, at every turn of the 
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page. There is refreshment and 
illumination here for anyone over- 
familiar with the drier manuals, in the 
marvellous inter-relation of the Chris- 
tian mysteries with each other, with 
virtue and the Commandments, with 
worship and the Word of God. At 
every step, the Person of Christ is 
central, a real and living presence in 
every truth and law. 

Marvellously, too, and more suc- 
cessfully than anywhere I have seen, 
the Commandments are presented 
positively, the New Testament ideal of 
holiness shown clearly and yet with 
no blurring of the edges of negative 
obligations. Those are perfectly clear, 
but they do not steal the picture. 

Each lesson has its accompanying 
illustration. Here some of us will balk. 
Certainly the pictures cannot be 
convicted of prettiness. Some of them 
have the slight strain of morbidity of 
some forms of modern religious art. 
The majority are good, especially the 
purely symbolic ones, which extend 
the value of the text by linking truths 
with the liturgical symbols the child 
will continue to see in church. All of 
them are capable of being exploited 
by an alert teacher. 

Some protest must be made at the 
price. It is a book one should like to 
see in every home. The paper, printing, 
colouring of the illustrations are 
princely. But thirty shillings! And I 
notice that the binding of my copy, 
with very mild use, is showing signs of 
spinal collapse. 

JOSEPH VEALE 


Gonzaga College, Dublin 


The Catholic Teachers’ Journal. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly by Macmillan in 
association with Burns and Oates. 
1/6 per issue. Annual subscription 
11/-. 

Eprrep at Strawberry Hill Training 

College, THE CATHOLIC TEACHERS’ 

JOURNAL addresses itself to all who 
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have an interest in education—parents, 
teachers, the clergy; it aims at covering 
the various aspects of education, 
approaching the subject from the 
Catholic standpoint. The first issue 
was sold out within a few days of 
publication and had to be reprinted. 
The second bore witness in its cor- 
respondence columns to the interest 
aroused by the earlier issue. An open 
letter from Father Rickett of Becket 
School, Nottingham, to the parents of 
boys attending his school was pub- 
lished in the March CATHOLIC 
TEACHERS’ JOURNAL; this circular con- 
cerned the dangers to schoolboys of 
indiscriminate televiewing in the home. 
In the May issue the television critic 
of the CATHOLIC HERALD, Joan Newton, 
comments on the letter, which had 
occasioned prominent headlines in 
London papers and got Father Rickett 
an interview on the B.B.C. programme 
Tonight. 

Perhaps the best contribution in the 
first issue was Canon Drinkwater’s 
article, “‘A Revolution in Catechism- 
making”, in which he discusses the 
recently translated German Catechism. 
Complementary to this comprehensive 
and penetrating review is the article 
“Difficulties in Teaching Religion in 
the Primary School”, by a Sister of 
Notre Dame. Both these writers make 
comments that apply as much to Irish 
as to English schools. One point made 
by the Sister concerned the weakening 
of faith that follows on the conflict of 
loyalties and standards when a child 
of a mixed marriage or an indifferent 
home begins to compare what he learns 
at school with what he sees or hears at 
home. To deny that some Irish school- 
children, in the over-twelve groups at 
least, have such problems is tanta- 
mount to saying that children do not 
think; only a teacher uninterested in 
his pupils and his work could make 
such an admission. 

This nun-writer has some wise 


things,to say regarding visual and 
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other aids in the Christian Doctrine 
class. In an age when the tendency of 
even the youngest schoolchild is to 
believe only what can be seen and to 
accept only what can be proved by 
tangible evidence, religious teaching 
has difficulties unknown to former 
generations of teachers. After a lesson 
on God the Creator, during which 
some sixty Dublin five-year-olds 
showed rapt attention, the present 
reviewer got quite a jolt when the 
keenest in the class shot out with 
“What can God do that Superman 
and the Phantom can’t?” (At least it 
proved that the questioner was 
thinking—if in terms of cinema and 
comic-strip!) In religious teaching as 
in the secular subjects, visual and 
other aids have perhaps impaired the 
effectiveness of the memory, under- 
standing and will. Yet it is precisely 
through the training of these faculties, 
particularly the will, that the true 
Christian is formed. Happily, as the 
writer of this article points out, the 
most powerful of all teaching aids are 
readily available to the Catholic 
teacher, since the Holy Spirit, with 
the three Divine virtues, faith, hope 
and charity, is present in the soul of 
every baptized child. 

In the May issue there is an article 
entitled “Discipline in the Compre- 
hensive School”; though the title says 
“discipline” the theme is order. Of 
late the terms discipline and order 
have become inextricably confused 
and few writers or speakers seem to 
have clear ideas on the essential 
difference or to have ever heard the 
dictum: Order is a state of affairs; 
discipline is a state of mind. The writer 
discusses the problem of keeping order 
in a 2,000-pupil, five-floor school and 
makes some excellent and practical 
suggestions. Douglas Hyde is a regular 
contributor with a feature entitled 
“The Global View”. There are book 
reviews, articles on teaching techniques 
and other interesting items; the 
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CATHOLIC TEACHERS’ JOURNAL seems 
headed for a long and _ successful 
future. 

The Editors could hardly have 
chosen a more opportune time for 
launching such a journal, now that a 
general interest in education is in 
evidence. Within the past six months 
not only the CATHOLIC TEACHERS’ 
JOURNAL but another educational 
periodical, CATHOLIC EDUCATION, have 
appeared on the English bookstalls. 
At least one review, THE LIFE OF THE 
SPIRIT, has devoted an entire issue to 
the subject of Christian education. 
It is pleasant to note that Ireland has 
recently made her mark in the same 
field; the terrain is one in which she 
once led Europe; new times, new 
methods, new conflicts should only 
offer a greater challenge now to the 
Light of the West. Apart from the 
splendid week’s lectures on education 
sponsored by the Dublin Institute of 
Catholic Sociology, two pamphlets on 
the same vital subject have been 
published: Secondary Education in 
Ireland by Father S. O Cathain, S.J., 
and Professor J. J. O’Meara’s Reform 
in Education. One would like to see 
both these pamphlets made required 
reading for Dail Deputies and other 
public representatives who rush to 
make pronouncements on education 
on the slightest provocation. 


MARY PURCELL 
Dublin 


The Sacraments: Signs of Life. A. M. 
Roguet, O.P. London: Blackfriars. 
Price 6/-. 

The Blessed Sacrament and the Mass. 
Saint Thomas Aquinas. Translated, 
with Notes, by Rev. F. O’Neill. 
London: Blackfriars. Price 10/6. 

Sacraments and Worship. Paul F. 
Palmer, S.J. London: Longmans. 
Price 15/-. 

PARALLEL to and closely linked with 

modern developments in the theology 
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of the Church and in the liturgy, 
we have had a _ renewed interest 
in the theology of the sacraments. 
And the three books under review here 
bear witness in their different ways to 
this new life and interest. 

Of these three Father Roguet’s 
book, for all the diversity of its origins, 
is the most valuable. The book itself 
is composed of three sections which 
although independent in origin com- 
bine together very well to give us an 
enlightened and very readable com- 
mentary on the basic theology and 
liturgy of the sacraments in general 
and in particular. 

The first section of the book is 
devoted to a commentary on the 
“Doctrinal Principles’ of the Direc- 
toire pour la pastorale des sacraments 
issued by the Bishops of France in 
1951. Father Roguet’s chapter head- 
ings, many of them direct quotations 
from the Directoire, give a good idea 
of his approach. The Sacraments: 
Christ’s Acts, Sacred Signs, Signs of 
Grace, Signs of Faith, Signs of the 
Church, The Christian’s Journey 
Through Life. Preserving a delicate 
balance between the exterior and 
interior, social and individual aspects 
of the sacraments, Father Roguet 
provides here much useful material 
for preaching and prayer. His chapter 
on the sacraments as Christ’s acts 
underlines the two-fold obligation on 
Christ’s ministers of properly prepar- 
ing the recipient and carefully carrying 
out the requirements of the liturgy. 
His relation of all the sacraments to 
the life and needs of the Church 
( itiout th: Church, no sacraments; 
without the sacraments, no Church), 
his insistence on their being not only 
God’s gifts to us but also our worship 
of Him and his concept of them as not 
only ‘refuelling’ stages in our journey 
through life but also splendid adven- 
tures or journeys in themselves, all 
reveal something of the author’s 
spiritual insight and gift of exposition. 


The second section, which is com- 
posed of a series of broadcast talks, 
deals with each of the seven sacra- 
ments individually. The treatment here 
is uneven in quality but it would be 
hard to find a better popular presenta- 
tion of the mystery and liturgy of 
Baptism. Likewise discussion of the 
social or community aspect of Penance, 
the analysis of the comparative failure 
of routine confessions, and _ the 
relationship of the whole Church’s 
mediatory role in the world to the 
priesthood of the laity are some of the 
many good points the author makes 
in this section. Yet while he rightly 
deplores the general neglect of the 
sacrament of Confirmation, he himself 
does little to remedy it and his 
chapters on the Eucharist and 
especially Matrimony are rather dis- 
appointing. And the last section, 
which comprises four more broad- 
cast talks on the general theme of the 
spirituality of the sacraments is 
somewhat scrappy in matter and form. 

For somebody who has to give a 
course of sermons or instructions on 
the sacraments or who is simply in 
need of meditation material this is a 
good six shillings’ worth. 

The other two books are not 
original or modern works at all but 
modern translations of the old or 
very old. 

In undertaking to present for the 
interested layman a “translation” in 
English of Saint Thomas’s treatment 
in the Summa of the sacrament of the 
Eucharist, Father O’Neill faced many 
serious difficulties. He had to face 
first of all the old prejudice against 
presenting Saint Thomas in English, 
which is, I suppose, part of the old 
prejudice against theology books in 
English and which is, I suspect, most 
strongly fostered by those who don’t 
read Saint Thomas anyway. And then 
he had the difficulty of how to present 
this Summa teaching. Should he follow 
the, to modern readers, alien arrange- 
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ment of Questions and Articles (in the 
form of questions) with all the original 
introductory objections and replies? 
And while Saint Thomas is pre- 
eminently the theologian of the 
Eucharist, we can think of few sections 
of the Summa with which it would be 
more difficult to start for the layman. 


In his method of presenting Saint 
Thomas Father O’Neill adopted a 
compromise solution midway between 
direct, complete translation and com- 
plete transformation. But there are 
many degrees of compromise, many 
midway stages and Father O’Neill 
seems to me to err (that is if one is to 
compromise at all) on the conservative 
side. He omits the introductory 
objections, his rearrangement is at a 
minimum, he retains the question 
headings and his simplified presenta- 
tion of the body of each article is much 
more than a precis. The result is very 
often Saint Thomas’s doctrine in clear, 
intelligible English. But it is a result 
which because it is neither the actual 
Saint Thomas nor a version of the 
teaching of the Summa in modern 
presentation and idiom, may find 
very few readers. 


Our third book is the first of a 
series of source-collections for Catholic 
theology to be issued by Longmans. In 
this collection edited by Father 
Palmer, S.J., we have a translation of 
the sources from the tradition and 
teaching of the Church which deal 
with the “Liturgy and Doctrinal 
Development of Baptism, Confirm- 
ation and the Eucharist”. There is a 
great deal of material assembled here, 
even to the Protestant confessions of 
the sixteenth century, and there is 
a real impression of the majestic sweep 
of the Church’s tradition. The trans- 
lation seems very competent and the 
book is nicely produced, although 
quite dear at the price. 


ENDA McDONAGH 
Rome 


THE FURROW 


A Traveller in Rome. H. V. Morton. 
London: Methuen and Co. Ltd. 
1957. Pp. 432. Price 25/-. 


Tus already popular book by one of 
the most accomplished, urbane and 
conscientious of travel writers scarcely 
needs any recommendation. H. V. 
Morton has been many years estab- 
lished as a reliable and stimulating 
guide to all sorts of hallowed places, 
and it is enough to say that his treat- 
ment of Rome is well up to standard. 
He knows so well the ingredients for 
this sort of thing, and their due 
proportions—a spot of archaeology 
and history, an anecdote or two, but 
a return at regular intervals (like 
coming back for meals) to the pensione, 
to the safe and recognizable world of 
the twentieth century. 


His manner is chatty, easy, whim- 
sical, undogmatic and unsensational. 
He has an expert eye for the suscep- 
tibilities of all sorts of tourists, and 
One cannot but admire the remarkable 
humility and readiness to be pleased 
with which he goes about doing the 
things that the “average”? tourist is 
expected to do. From a traveller as 
experienced and as discriminating as 
he undoubtedly is, one might well 
anticipate a touch of patronage and a 
flair for the quite unusual. But no, he 
goes patiently where we all go, and 
makes a point of being one of the 
throng. 


No traveller in Rome can pass up a 
chance of lingering over associations 
with his own homeland, and Mr. 
Morton is frankly and pardonably 
Anglophile. The romantic poets and 
romantic snippets of history: Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, the Brownings, one 
gets all those naturally, Gibbon and 
Fraser too (the Golden Bough Fraser), 
the Babingtons of the tearooms, and 
of course the Stuarts in extenso, 
Cardinal York, Clementina Sobieski 
and suchlike. Like all tourists, he 
dearly loves a Stuart. For one reader 
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anyhow, about the most interesting 
feature in this domain is a full appen- 
dix on that curious figure, Charles 
Andrew Mills. This was an eccentric 
Englishman who made himself master 
of the Palatine Hill in the early 
nineteenth century, and in many ways 
emulated some of its flamboyant 
tenants during the heyday of the 
Empire. 

There is enthusiasm, sympathy and 
reverence for ecclesiastical Rome—an 
audience at Castel Gandolfo and a 
chapter on the Vatican (which winds 
up with ‘a forgotten relic of the 
Stuarts”). He rarely slips into the 
naiveté and “‘outsider’-complex of 
Northern non-Catholics at Rome. The 
classical city gets its share too, more 
than its due share perhaps for many 
Roman travellers in these days. And 
if the pains taken to be accurate in 
describing the remnants of the ancient 
city be any indication of Mr. Morton’s 
general technique in such writing, no 
praise could be too high for him. 
Not that he allows the slightest sign 
of the extensive and painful checking 
that must have been necessary to 
manifest itself. On the contrary he 
always contrives to meander along as 
if he were merely repeating the patter 
of the guides. But in fact I know of no 
popular book about Rome that comes 
within streets of this as an accurate 
guide to the Forum and Palatine. 
Others have been content to give a 
rehash of outdated authorities; and 
indeed there are many Roman 
residents, proud of their classical 
knowledge, who still go on showing 
off the House of Livia for instance to 
visitors. Mr. Morton is absolutely 
accurate and absolutely up-to-date, 
and when he turns to reconstruction 
of events and places, his imaginings 
are pleasingly exact. In all a splendid 
purchase at 25/-. There are nineteen 
plates, chosen with great discrimina- 
tion, and Methuens have done a very 
nice job in format and printing. A 
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few misprints were noted: carroza 
(p. 45), lay (p. 79), Genseric (p. 129), 
Ardeatina (p. 171). 


DENIS MEEHAN 
Maynooth 


Methods of Mental Prayer. Cardinal 
Lercaro. Translated by T. F. 
Lindsay. London: Burns and Oates. 
Price 30/-. 

THE name of the zealous archbishop 
of Bologna is itself a guarantee of the 
worth of this book. Cardinal Lercaro 
insists that the aim of this book is 
practical; it is nothing else than to 
provide every cleric and religious with 
a simple source book for the great art 
of prayer. “If only we priests and 
religious were saints”, writes the 
Cardinal, “the kingdom of Christ 
would soon be established among our 
people who no longer know Him and 
so madly reject Him’’. It is the belief 
of this pastor of souls that the clergy 
will rediscover the ways of perfection 
in the practice of mental prayer. 

It is good to point out that this book 
contains mainly a collection of the 
more widely approved methods of 
mental prayer, such as the methods 
drawn up by Saint Ignatius, Saint 
Francis de Sales, Saint Alphonsus 
Liguori, Pére Olier, Saint John Baptist 
de la Salle, etc. At the same time it 
would be a mistake to think that the 
Cardinal intended that his work should 
be a text book on prayer methodology. 
He wishes to insist that prayer is an 
art which has to be learnt; to learn it, 
one should adopt anyone of the 
approved methods and follow it faith- 
fully until it is mastered under the 
help of the Holy Ghost. 

Here is a book which every priest 
should study and endeavour to trans- 
late into practice in his own priestly 
life. Furthermore there is something 
very timely in the Cardinal’s insistence 
that it is the duty of priests in general 
and confessors in particular to direct 
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and guide souls in the ways of prayer. 
That cannot be done without at least 
a theoretical knowledge of the ways of 
prayer and its successive stages. Is 
there not, too, something very appli- 
cable to our own conditions in the 
remarks which the Cardinal makes 
about certain convents of nuns which 
are “lacking in the competence to 
train their members in prayer, to make 
them appreciate its importance, to 
map out its ways, to open up its 
possibilities and its boundless hori- 
zons’”’? This book will be a great help 
to those who, especially in novitiates, 
are charged with the duty of the 
religious training of souls, by putting 
them in touch with the great traditional 
schools of prayer. 


FREDERICK M. JONES 
Cluain Mhuire, Galway 


Saint Dominic. Leonard von Matt 
and Marie-Humbert Vicaire, O.P. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. 
Pp. 87. Price 30/-. 

Saint Dominic, Pilgrim of Light. 
Gerard K. Brady. London: Burns 
and Oates. Pp. xvii, 169. Price 18/-. 


To say of Leonard von Matt’s book 
on Saint Dominic that it gives us 
history without tears would be the 
truth, but it would be much less than 
the whole truth. It is a companion 
volume to his work on Pius X, Saint 
Ignatius, Saint Francis and Saint 
Bernadette and it is enriched by the 
same perfection of photography that 
adorns these. From its superb plates, 
one hundred and fifty-nine in all, the 
picture of Dominic and his journeying 
takes shape before our eyes; the 
quality of the photography is such 
that one is tempted to finger the 
stones of the castle of Penafiel or the 
knife the saint carried which is now 
preserved at Florence. The text, by 
the Rev. Marie-Humbert  Vicaire, 
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O.P., is unobtrusive but adequate, and 
the whole production is unsurpassed 
in its genre. 

Mr. Brady’s Saint Dominic gives us 
history in a more conventional form. 
With painstaking care he follows the 
story of Dominic from his birth in 
Calereuga through the years of his 
membership of the Chapter of Osma 
down to his first clash with the baneful 
doctrine of the Catharists; and beyond 
this to the founding of the preaching 
friars and their fortunes up to the 
death of Dominic at Bologna in 1221. 
Ten years of study had gone into the 
making of Dominic the saint, ten 
years of meditation at Osma, ten years 
of preaching against the heretics; and 
when he died he left to the Church an 
Order that has given distinguished 
service in the centuries between. All 
this Mr. Brady recounts in a book 
which is obviously the result of much 
careful preparation; with von Matt’s 
pictorial biography it should give to 
the ordinary reader an adequate under- 
standing of the saint and his times. 


PATRICK J. MULDOON 
Maynooth 


The Sanctifier. Luis M. Martinez. 
Translated by Sister M. Aquinas 
from the Spanish. Paterson, N.J.: 
Saint Anthony Guild Press. 1957. 
Pp. x, 322. Price $4.00. 


“TRUE devotion to the Holy Spirit is 
not something distinct from the 
Christian life; it is the Christian life 
thoroughly understood, seriously prac- 
ticed and deeply enjoyed’. This 
statement should express a widely 
shared conviction. In fact it formulates 
a programme for Christian living yet 
to be realized. Unhappily for men the 
Holy Spirit is virtually unknown. The 
timid souls of today would be trans- 
formed into pentecostal apostles were 
they to become actively conscious of 
the Holy Spirit’s mission. “‘To be a 
devotee of the Holy Spirit . . . is to 
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establish oneself in truth, to be faith- 
ful to the sacred promises of baptism, 
to be what one ought to be”. 

Archbishop Martinez’s words are 
a key to his magisterial work. In these 
pages we make contact with a Mexican 
master of the spiritual life. He com- 
bines the theologian’s acumen, broad 
knowledge of men, spiritual insight, 
with exceptional expository gifts. His 
book should do for devotion to the 
Third Person of the Trinity what Saint 
Louis Gregnon de Montfort’s Treatise 
has been doing for devotion to Mary. 
It echoes the calm, sure voice of a true 
master in Israel, a Dom Marmion of 
the New World. It can be recom- 
mended for inclusion on a short list 
of titles for your library of the spiritual 
classics. 

The order here leads truly to God. 
The introductory section is a crystalline 
synthesis of the directives of Scripture 
and of the living tradition of the 
Church. It plants devotion to the Holy 
Spirit as the foundation, the centre, 
and the summit of the spiritual life. 
In the serene attractive discussion of 
gifts, fruits, and beatitudes Revelation 
stands revealed afresh. Its forceful 
application to daily living must move 
and improve readers. The wide 
diffusion of The Sanctifier would have 
a tonic effect on souls. 

Seldom can it be said of a work so 
sublime in purpose that its material 
presentation is a worthy reflection of 
its subject. As a specimen of the 
backmaker’s art The Sanctifier is a 
joy to handle and to read. The end- 
papers and decorations are an irresis- 
table call to take up and read. 


Carlow P. J. BROPHY 


Occult Phenomena in the Light of 
Theology. Alois Wiesinger, O.C.S.O. 
London: Burns and Oates. 1957. 
Pp. 294. Price 25/-. 


IN this book, Abbot Wiesinger tells us 
that, on the subject of preternatural 
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influence, most people belong to one 
of two classes: they are either over- 
credulous and see the devil around 
every dark corner, or else they rule out 
even the mention of angels and the 
spirit-world. He himself steers a 
balanced course between these two 
extremes. While admitting that several 
alleged wonders can be explained away 
by fraud or merely natural causes, he 
insists that there are some phenomena 
which cannot be so easily explained. 
The first part of the book is a detailed 
exposition of his own theory, which 
can be summarized as follows: that 
the human soul possesses within itself, 
potentially or actually, the attributes 
of pure spirits; that though these 
powers have been greatly weakened by 
the Fall they occasionally assert them- 
selves and the soul can transcend the 
body altogether by acting directly on 
other spirits or on matter. 

Though this cannot be called a new 
theory, the author is most original 
when he applies it to the whole range 
of psychic manifestations, bringing a 
fresh approach to such subjects as 
spiritualism, telepathy, clairvoyance, 
and the existence of ghosts and 
hauntings. This he does in the second 
and longer part of the work. Though 
the cases instanced are not always 
quite convincing, we have here a real 
mine of information on the whole 
subject of occult phenomena, especially 
in its theological and philosophical 
aspects. The book will be a stimulus 
to further investigation into the 
relation of mind to matter, and is a 
valuable contribution towards a syn- 
thesis of theology and the findings of 
modern psychical research. 


THOMAS LANE 
All Hallows, Dublin 


Mother of God. Cyril Bernard, O.D.C. 
Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds, 
Ltd. 1957. Pp. 174. Price 18/-. 
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Mother of God’s Way. M. Raymond, 
O.C.S.0. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds, Ltd. 1957. Pp. 160. 
Price 16/-. 

What Think You of Mary? P. J. 
Gearon, O.Carm., D.D., B.A. 
London: Burns and Oates. Pp. 227. 
Price 15/-. 

\ THE need for more books on Our 

_Lady is put strongly by Frank Duff in 

| the Introduction which he contributes 

to Mother of God: “the average idea of 
Mary’s place is stark in its poverty’’. 
‘We must not be satisfied however with 
shallow, “‘pious’’ writing; we and our 
people need the meat of sound 
doctrine. This we find abundantly in 
the first of these books. The author 
shows us Mary at the very centre of 
the mystery of redemption—Theotokos 
and Christotokos, Mother of God and 
Mother of the Whole Christ. The latter 
idea is so developed that we see clearly 
the utter reasonableness of the claim 
that she who gave us the greatest of 
divine gifts—the Redeemer—should 
also continue to share us_ lesser 
graces. The author does us a great 
service in the last chapters by putting 
the Fatima message in its full doctrinal 
perspective. The book contains an 
amazing wealth of quotations from 
the Fathers and Doctors and these as 
a rule are well translated into readable 
English. 

Father Raymond’s book is a delight 
to read. It is meant to be a message 
of hope to men today, hope that is 
founded on Mary the Mother of 
Sorrows. It is in the form of medita- 
tions on the seven sorrows, each one 
being illustrated by a scraped-ink 
drawing by John Andrews. The draw- 
ings are studies of the hands of Our 
Lady and are most effective in their 
simplicity; their message is explained 
in the text so that they are not just an 
external trapping, but actually inform 
and give life to the whole book. 
Father Raymond diagnoses the disease 
of our souls today as amnesia, forget- 
fulness of the things of the faith; his 
cure is metanoia, a change of mind and 
heart. These meditations on the 


sorrows of Mary should prove a very 
good help in that direction for many, 
The liturgy of his monastery has 
helped Father Raymond to penetrate 
deeply into the mysteries of our 
redemption and into the heart of her 
who best appreciates them. With the 
eye of a contemplative he sees the 
crisis of today as just another stage 
in the great fight between good and 
evil, the result of which we already 
know. At times he startles us by 
showing how the events of sacred 
history have their counterpart with us 
today, e.g. “Then comes a passage 
that makes one wonder if we could 
not call this Paul’s Epistle to the 
Russians as well as his Epistle to the 
Romans... ‘They are versed in every 
kind of injustice, knavery, impurity, 
avarice and illwill; spiteful, murder- 
ous...” (p. 69). 

Father Raymond’s lively, practical, 
and inspiring book differs very much 
from the third book we are consider- 
ing. Father Gearon’s work is dry and 
stale by comparison. He does cover 
all aspects of Our Lady’s life and 
work in a series of twenty-seven 
chapters, full of strained similes and 
dull quotations. We hear a lot about 
roses and dews from heaven; describ- 
ing the coming of Gabriel with his 
message to Mary we get a fine flowery 
passage: “He wings his flight not to 
Imperial Rome, the Mistress of the 
world; not to Athens, the Queen of 
the arts, sciences and eloquence; nor 
to Jerusalem with its renowned 
temple, but to the obscure village of 
Nazareth’. (p. 64); there are several 
examples of this sort of writing. 
Perhaps the best—or worst—is the _ 
description of the Queen’s visit to 
Sydney which is meant to illustrate 
how Our Lady was welcomed into 
heaven (pp. 197-200). Books like this 
may appeal to certain pious souls but 
they don’t give them the doctrine 
which could feed their minds nor the 
stimulus which might impel them to 
practical charity. 


PADRAIG O FIANNACHTA 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire 
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